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MODERN HISTORY OF CHINA 

PART ONE 

THE CHINESE SCENE 

CHAPTER I 

PECULIAR FEATURES OF CHINESE HISTORY 

China is known to her inhabitants as Chung Kuo or ‘^Thc 
Middle Kingdom” and the people as Chinese throughout the 
western world, except in Russia, where they use the medieval 
designation in the form Khitai. The name officially adopted by 
the Republic is Chung Hwa Min Kuo, literally, ‘^Central Flowery 
Republic”. 

The Hindus came to know of China in the very early time. 
According to the Mahabharata, the CINAS are referred to as a 
people sprung from Vasistha’s cow. In the Chinese translation 
of the ^Sufrlarnkara, a work ascribed to Asvaghosa, Ta-Tsin is 
mentioned. However on account of the uncertainty of Indian 
books wc cannot decide any particular dale of the earliest refe¬ 
rences to China ; but we might be allowed to pronounce 
definitely that it was hardly beyond the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

The History of China is remarkable for many reasons. In 
the first place, it is the history of the oldest nation in the world. 
Other ancient Empires like Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, once 
contempoiaries of China, came into existence, reached the 
zenith of their development, and passed away, but she still 
continues to exist. 

A second remarkable feature of Chinese history is that it 
tells the story of a people who over five thousand years ago 
reached a high'degree of civilization and culture. 

A third stricking characteristic is that it is the history of a 
nation which, up to recent times, has been but little influ cnccd 
by the rest of the world. The Chinese, for ages, owing largely 
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to their ii^olated geographical position were not brought into 
close relation with the people of other Continents As a 
consequence of this separation they developed their own peculiar 
type of civilization and culture, and the spirit of exclusiveness 
and the sense of superiority over all outside the Middle Kingdom, 
as they call their country, became ingrained in their natures. 
In modern times wnen forced to come into intercourse with the 
Countries of Europe, these traits of national character were much 
in evidence. 



CH.^PTER II 


CHINA : A HISTORICAL SURVEY 

For those unfamiliar with Chinese history, a brief outline 
of the period covered in this chapter may be helpful. Tradi¬ 
tionally^ Chinese history commences in very early times with the 
Five Emperors : Fu Hsi, Shen Nung, Huang-ti, Shao Hao and 
Chuan Hsu. These semi-divine beings were followed, according 
to tradition, by Yao, the first really human ruler (supposed to 
have reigned from 2357-2256 B. C.). Yao was succeeded upon 
his death, not by his son, who was considered “^unworthy” to 
receive the ethpire, but by Shun (2255^.2206 B C.), who had 
already Feen Yao’s minister. During Shun’s reign China was 
troubled by a terrible flood, conquered only after nine years 
through the heroic efforts of the Great Yu, who constructed 
dikes and made waterways. Yu became emperor after Shun’s 
death, and founded the first Chinese dynasty of Hsia. With 
him, too, the Empire became hereditary, the throne passing after 
his death to his son. 

Gradually, however, the Hsia dynasty fell into decay, 
reaching its lowest depths with its tyrannical last ruler, Chieh 
(1818-1766 B. C.), who was overthrown by a new hero, T’ang, 
who founded the Shang dynasty (1766-1123 B. C). This 
dynasty later also slowly declined, and its last ruler, Chou (1154- 
1123 B. C.), is said 10 have rivalled Chieh in cruelty and 
debauchery. 

In the meanwhile, the small state of Chou (not to be 
confused with the name of the ruler Chou, just mentioned), 
had been gaining power in western China under its ruler. King 
Wen (1184-1157 B. C.). King Wen was followed by King Wu 
(1156-1116 B. C ), who revolted against the tyrant, Chou, over¬ 
came him, and so founded the Chou dynasty (1122-256 B. C.), 
the longest in Chinese history. After his death the work of 
consolidating the empire was greatly furthered by his brother, 
the Duke of Chou, who acted as regent during the early years 
of the young succeeding king Chen. 

From now on all authentic history of China begins. The 
essential principles of the Chinese civilization and culture that 
were laid down in the previous dynasties were actually moulded 
and hardened for future generations. In fact Chou dynasty 
was to the empire what Greece was to Europe. Most of the 
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institutions, customs, arts and sciences and laws of the present 
day are handed down from Chou dynasty. Particularly it is 
during this dynasty that we saw the flower of ancient Chinese 
philosophy. Philosophers, mostly from the privileged class, 
diverged into three schools. First, there were those who led 
in the overthrow of the old order, as represented by Teng Hsi. 
Second, there were the pessimists w^ho believed the situation 
was hopeless and decided to save themselves by fleeing the 
world, as represented by Lao-tze. The third school was 
represented by Confucius, who worshiped the age that had passed 
or was passing and devoted himself to preaching a return to the 
former days. 

In 221 B C. the Chou dynasty was put to end and establi- 
shing the Ch’in dynasty in its place; the great ruler of that 
dynasty Shih-huang-ti, unified China, actually the first time 
in history. Feudalism w^as abolished, and replaced by a central 
government wdth a system of provincial administration. 

Despite these good measures, Ch’in Shih-huang-ti has 
gained the undying hatred of later Chinese because of his 
notorious decree of 213 B. C , ordering the burning and des¬ 
truction of most books throughout the empire. This was the 
logical culmination of his attempt toward intellectual as well as 
geographical unification, and of making a complete break with 
the past. 

Due to such a ruthlessncss that had brought the Ch’in 
dynasty into being, however, also led to its speedy collapse. 
Rebellion broke out soon after Ch’in Shih-huang~ti’s death in 
210, and lasted for several years until China was again unified 
in 206 by a man who, though of peasant origin, rose to become 
Emperor and to found the Han dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.) 
This dynasty resembled in several respects the contemporary 
Roman Empire in the West. It was an age of unifying and 
codification, which saw the beginnings of the Chinese examination 
system and of many other social and political institutions that 
have existed since that time with only minor modification almost 
down to the present day. 

Unlike the Ch’in dynasty, the Han dynasty fostered 
scholarship and w^as not anti-cultural, but for various reasons 
this scholarship was encouraged to move along specified lines 
dominately Confician, and the final triumph of Confucianism 
over the other schools was largely brought about by the Han 
ruler, Wu-ti (140-87 B. C.), at the suggestion of the noted 
Confucianist Tung Chung-shu. Buddhism was also introduced 
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into China in 6i A. D. in the reign of Emperor Ming ti of the 
Han dynasty. 

After the reign of Han Ho-ti (89-105 A. D.) there was an 
important period of transition. After three centuries of 
consolidation and unification, the empire began to decline. 
Barbarians, with lower cultural development but stronger military 
power, overran the provinces on the northern frontier. Repeated 
internal insurrections and barbarian invasions shook the empire 
to its foundations, finally dissolving it into more than half a 
dozen fragments. After the short period of the Three Kingdoms 
(208-263 A. D.), that is Kmgdom of Szu, Kingdom of Wu and 
K^ingdom of Wei, the Tsin dynasty managed again to unify the 
empire. 

Beginning from A. D. 300, eight princes of the House of 
the Tsin indulged in a melee of civil war, struggling for power 
against each other. Taking advantage of the confusion, the 
Huns who had occupied the northern steppe and present Shansi 
for sometime, declared independence in 304 A. D. Other 
barbarians followed eagerly in their wake and within the next 
century more than a dozen semi-Chinese, semi-barbarian states 
were set up in North China, The House of Tsin crossed the 
Yangtze river and established a new capital at Nanking, hence¬ 
forth known as the Eastern Tsin dynasty (317-420 A. D.). 

After the two Tsin dynasties, China was overrun by the 
Five Barbarian tribes.” It was during such a time that 
Buddhism began to spread its influence over China. As a 
result of the introduction of Buddhism, certain foreign elements 
crept into Chinese arts and thought of the period. The process 
of assimilation of foreign elements into Chinese culture thus 
begun was carried on through the Shui and the Tang dynasties, 
and finally brought to its completion in the Sung dynasty, when 
the doctrines of Buddhism were digested, given an impetus to 
the revival of Confucian teachings, known as Neo-Confucianism. 

The Shui dynasty lasted only about forty years from 
581*617 A. D. The Emperor Yang-ii of this dynasty is famous 
for building four long canals including the Grand Canal from 
Changan to Kiangtu. He was also one of the greatest conquerors 
having subdued Annam and Kokonor. 

The ruling family of the Tang dynasty (618-907 A. D.), 
which rose from present day Shansi, ruled an area larger than 
the Republic of China, including the entire Amur territory, 
Korea, Russian Turkestan and the Indo-China Peninsula. 
The Tang Emperor had the aditional title of Heavenly Khan 
over the Far flung territories of the Chinese Empire. 
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Tai-tsung of the Tang dynasty was one of the greatest 
rulers of China. His reign of 22 years from 627-649 A. 
forms the Golden Age of Chinese history. He stablished a 
model government consisting of the best scholars and adminis¬ 
trators. His saying that ‘^empire built on horseback cannot be 
governed on horseback” illustrates. 

Tai-tsung is compared to Akbar^ Marcus Aurelius, 
Charlemagne or Haroun A 1 Rashid. His favourite saying is 
handed down to this day “By using a mirror of brass, you may 
see to adjust your hat ; by using antiquity as a mirror, you may 
learn to foresee the rise and fall of empires ; but by using men 
as a mirror, you may see your own merits or demerits”. He 
therefore welcomed public criticism of his acts. 

Buddhism reached the highest of its development during this 
dynasty. Buddhist missionaries from India and Central Asia 
and Chinese pilgrims to the west were common sights. For 
example, the famous Chinese Pilgrims Hsuan-tsang and 1 -tsing 
came to India and Indian Buddhists Bodhiruchi, Siksananda, 
and Amoghovajra w^ent to China for the preaching of Buddha’s 
teachings. 

Buddhist sutras and sastras W'Cre translated and Chinese 
treatises developed A number of sects were imported or 
developed at this time, which more or less determined the form 
of Buddhism in China for the next millennium. The religion, 
with additions from the Chinese tradition, formed the chief 
spiritual refuge for the people. 

There were seven main Buddhist schools in the Tang 
dynasty, namely the Zen School ; the School of Pure Land ; 
the Dharma Laksana School ; the Avatamsaka School ; the 
School of True Words ; the Vinaya School and the School of 
Shih Ti Ching Lun. 

During this period also Zoroastrianism, Islam and Christianity 
were introduced into China, 

The grandeur of the Shui and the Tang dynasties lasted 
bare two centuries. The empire declined from the middle of the 
8th century and broke to pieces at the beginning of the tenth, 
when it was succeeded by the so-called Five dynasties. The 
kings of these short-fived dynasties were military advanturers, 
mostly of barbarian stock, who had risen to power in the chaos 
following the rebellion of Huang-tsao. Buddhism was also 
declined. 

The welter of disorder was at last brought to an end by one 
Chao Kuang-yin whose dynasty was called Sung (960-1279 A.D.), 
and he was knowm to later generations as Tai-tsu. 
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Struggles between Confuciansim and non-Confucianism, 
especially the Legalists school, and struggles between idealism led 
by Lu Chiu-yuan and realism by Chu Hsi in the Confuciansils 
school occupied the full attention of its scholars and statesmen in 
the country. 

Gradually the Khitans overran all North China, and for a 
century and a half after 1127 A. D., the Sung held to the South 
and was known as the Southern Sung dynasty 1127-1367. 

By the end of the 12th century, China was divided into three 
empires, that the China of the Tartars in the north with Peking as 
capital, that of the Sung in the south with capital at Hanchow, and 
llsia in the centre. In 1206 a little more than eighty years after 
the Chin’s conquest of North China, Temujin became the Khan 
of the Mongols under the title Genghis Khan. After him the 
most important ruler was Kublai Khan. During his reign the 
territory of the Yuan dynasty extended over all the vast domains 
in Asia and Europe occupied by the members of his family as in 
the west up to Bulgaria, Srbia, Hungary and Russia ; in the east 
up to the Pacific and to the south it touched the border land of 
Indo-China, Tibet and India. 

Two naval invasions of Japan were undertaken by Kublai’s 
forces, both unsuccessful, one in 1275 and another in 1281 A. D. 
During his reign Marco Polo visited China. 

The Yuan rulers were indifferent to Chinese culture. They 
not only had no inclination to be absorbed into the Chinese 
system, but also preferred to sec the Chinese adopt Mongol 
manners and thought. The failure of this effort was the main 
reason why the Mongols were overthrown after 89 years in China 
from 1208 to 1367 A. D. 

When the authority of the Mongol Yuan dynasty collapsed 
in the middle of the 14th century, China was overrun by the 
rebel leader, Chu Yuan-chang, who founded the Ming dynasty 
(1367-1644 A. D.), known in history as Hung Wu. During his 
reign Korea formally accepted the suzeraniiy of China and the 
King of Burma began to pay tribute to China. 

Institutionally and culturally, however, the Ming period was 
a miserable failure. The ^‘'eight-legged essay” examination 
system further bound the thought of Chinese scholars and limited 
their outlook, resulting in the lack of outstanding statesmen in the 
history. The only bright page of the Ming history was the 
colonization of the Southwestern provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi 
and Kweichow and the naval expedition by the Ming eunuch 
Cheng Ho, beginning in 1406 A. D., the costal Chinese began to 
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migrate in large numbers to join their poineer kinsmen already 
settled abroad. 

The end of Ming saw another barbarian group occupying 
China and establishing their own empire. The Mancu (Ching) 
Empire (1644-1911 A. D.) was to be one of the longest lived in 
the history of China. Under the Ching, the Empire reached its 
greatest extent of terriiorial-adminstrative power over China 
proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) and 
Tiber, and rccieved tribute in recognition of a more or less 
shadowy suzeranity—from Nepal, Siam, Burma, Laos, Annam, 
the Liu-ch’iu islands and Korea. In the heyday of the Ching 
dynasty, China attained to a new level of both material and 
spiritual prosperity. 

The Manchu Empire was dilferent from the Mongol Empire 
in that the Mancha readily submitted themselves to Chinese 
culture and were soon absorbed by the Chinese. They also 
persuaded all the racial groups within the nation to adopt 
Chinese way of life. 

During the last three quarters of Manchu Empire, the vigour 
of the Manchus was declining and their power slipping from 
their hands; moreover under the new impact of the West the 
familiar siructurc of Chinese life was crumbling, and in 1911 
the Republic of China was established. 
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CHINA : A GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

The tcrritoiy of the Republic of China is more than 
3 ,ocC50co square miles cover roughly i8 to 53 N. latitude, and 
73 to 134 E. longitude. With climates ranging from tropical to 
subarctic, areas of extreme aridity and heavy precipitation, high 
mountains, rugged tablelands, dense forests, barren deeeris, 
and fertile valleys, the country presents almost every kind of 
physiographic and climatic feature known to the Northern 
Hemisphear. Its population of about 470,000,000 people includes 
seme dozen different races speaking some 44 dialects aside from 
the Chinese. 

Chinese mountain systems, according to the old school 
geographers, may be said to start from the Pamir Plateau. 
With a general tendency of running fiom west to east, they may 
be grouped into five principal chains : 

1. The Altai Range which forms the boundary mountains 
between China and the IJ.S.S.R. 

2. The Tienshan Range acrose the northern part of 
Sinkiang. 

3. The Kunlun Range w'hich is again divided into several 
branches spreading out to Chinese provinces. 

4. The Trans-Himalaya Range. 

5. The Himalaya Range, 

Topographically. China can be divided into 19 natural 
districts :— 

I. Tibetan Plateau. A mass of folding mountains with 
an average height of 5,000 meters. To the north is the Kunlun 
Range, the south the Himalayas and the east the Transverse 
Mountains in Yunnan and Sikang. 

The people are largely of Tibetan stock, hardly and vigorous, 
but without ambition or enterprise ; they are content with mere 
maintenance of their harsh existence and with their devotion 
to their particular form of Buddhism known as Laniaism. Other 
even mere primitive tribes have isolated communities through 
this part of the country, but little is known of them and their 
importance may be greater for ethnographic and racial studies 
than for this brief survey of the geography of China. 
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As might be expected, this region supports no large cities, 
though the two towns of Teng-Ch’ung district in Yunnan and 
K’ang-iing, the capital of Sikang province, have been reported 
to have populations of around 50,000 each. 

2. The Sungaria and Tarim Basins. The Tienshan 
cuts Sinkiang into two basins with the Sungaria on its north 
and the Tarim on its south. There arc about 7,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants of Sin'siang comprise a potpourri of all the races that have 
crossed and recrossed the territory through the centuries. 
Aside from the Chinese and Russians, there are Tung-kans, 
Torguts, Tatars, Mongols, Manchus, Uzbeks, Uighurs, Kazaks, 
and Kirghiz etc. The capital of Sinkiang is Ti-hua, which is 
in Sungaria at the foot of the Tienshan. Among other impor¬ 
tant centers are Turfan, Sui-ting, I~ning, Aqsu and Shu fu. 
Shu-fu or Kashgar is located in the extreme w^est in the Sinkiang 
province ; from ShuTu the westward road leads into Russian 
Turkistan, and two southward roads to Kashmir State and 
India; and on the south road is the ancient oasis of Khotan. 

3. The Mongolian Steppe. Its present area of over 
600,000 square miles lies on a rocky plateau some 4,000 feet 
above sea level. It connects the Sinkiang Basins to the west, 
bordered by the Yingshan on the south, the Hsingan Highland 
on the cast and the Arctic on the north. 

Mongol culture is characteristically nomadic and pastoral. 
Moving from place to place in search of adequate pasture lands 
precludes the possibility of establishing permanent settlements, 
and the Mongols’ worldly goods arc all in highly mobile form. 
The few permanent settlements in Mongolia are the trading 
centers ; the principal one is Ulan Bator, the political and spiri¬ 
tual capital of Mongolia, and home of the Hutuktu, ‘The Living 
Buddha’ who heads the Lamaist sect of Buddhism to which the 
Mongols adhere. 

4. The Northeastern Plain. South of the Hsingan 
Highland including the Sungari and Liao River Valleys. The 
Little Hsingan Range, running across the north of Heilungkiang, 
is even more thickly wooded, and its slopes gold is found in 
considerable quantities. The principle rivers are the Ya-lu 
which forms part of the boundary with Korea, the Ussuri which 
separates China from Siberia on the east, and the Sungari. 

5. The Liaoning and Kirin Hills. Southeast of the 
Northeastern Plain and east of Harbin and Mukden. The major 
cities in this area arc the old Manchu capital at Shen-yang or 
Mukden was listed in 1931 as having a population of over 
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400;»000. Chang-ch’un was the capital of the puppet state of 
Alanchukuo, and is said to have over 300,000 inhabitants. The 
great commercial city is Harbin, where over ico,ooo of the 
460,000 inhabitants arc Russians, making it the largest white 
city in Asia. 

6. The Shantung Peninsula- The region is related to the 
mountains of Jehol province and the Liao-tung Peninsula, which 
lies across the Po Hai to the north. The coast line of the 
promontory provides several good harbours ; the principal ones 
arc CheeToo, the former German concession of Tsingtao, and 
the former British concession of Wei hai-wei the two latter with 
population of over 200,000. 

7. The North China Plain- Includes the area of the 
Taihangshan and north of the Hwaiyang Mountains, the lower 
sections of the Yellow and Hwai Rivers. The some of 80,000,000 
inhabitants of the plain are mostly farmers who have under 
cultivation more than 82,000 sq. miles of land. 

The nothern plain has been, however, the friend of civili¬ 
zation, because, except for a few’ stretches marred by alkali or 
sand, it is very fertile. Together with a smaller plain in the 
valley of the Wei, a tributary of the Yellow River, it was the 
scene of the development of the culture which shaped the rest of 
China. On it rose most of China’s ancient capital, and on it 
to day stand several of her largest cities-notably Peking have 
population of over t,000,000 and is at present the capital of 
Communist China. The high walls of the Tartar City enclose 
the Imperial City, the Forbiden City with its imperial palace. 
Second the so-called sea-pori of Tientsin, some 75 miles to the 
south-east, has the shortest rail communications to the north 
and west. Other important cities are Tsinan, the capital of 
Shantung province, Kai-feng in Honan, Tung-shan in Kiangsu, 
and T’ang shan in Hopeh, ali with population of over 200,000. 

The most famous peak in this area is Tai Shan, slightly over 
five thousand feet high, the chief of the sacred mountains of 
China. To it for centuries the Chinese have looked with venera¬ 
tion and to it continue to come thousands of pilgrims. 

8. The Shansi Plateau- West of the Taihangshan and 
east of the Luliangshan, including the Feng River Basin. The 
most notable peak in the area is Wutaishan, the chief Buddhist 
sacred mountains, near the north-eastern border of the province. 
The capital of Shansi is Taiyuan, marks the terminus of a 
branch railroad serving the coal-mining region of central 
Shansi. 
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9. The Shensi Basin. West of the Liupangshan, and 
east of Kansu, including the Hotao (Yellow River bend) and the 
Wei River Basin. 

Here was an early scat of Chinese culture. The notable 
Sian, have been some of China’s capitals, and here have been 
enacted many of the most famous scenes of China’s history. 

10. The Kansu Corridor. West of the Liupangshan, 
north of the Chilieashan, south of the Ningsia Desert and 
connects \^ith Shensi Basin on the east. The capital of Kansu 
is Lanchow, said to have 600,000 inhabitants, lies on the upper 
waters of the Yellow River in Kansu and is the metropolis of 
v.'cstern China whence caravan routes (and now a highway) lead 
to Sinkiang and the west. 

11. The Lower Yangtze. The area between the Hwaiyang 
Mountains and Hangchow Bay, The hills of this area are 
gentler than elsewhere in the south, and average altitudes of 
around 2,000 feet in the central section increase to 6,000 feet in 
border ranges both east and west, 

12. The Southeastern Hills. The coastal provinces of 
Chekiang and Fukien with the Wuyishan as its nochern extreme. 
The major part of the Chekiang province is mountains. Its 
chief cities arc Hangchow and Ningpo. Hangchow, near the 
mouth of the chief river of the province —Chien Tang, and 
flanked on one side by the beautiful West Lake. Ningpo, on a 
plain near the mouth of a stream farther east, is a populus and 
well known port. The Chusan archipelago, to the north of 
Ningpo, owes its fame chiefly to island of Pu-io hills, one of 
the sacred centres of Buddhism. Fukien is almost entirely 
mountainous, and its capital Fuchow, a big port in south China. 
A second port, Amoy, to the south, has supplanted as a commer¬ 
cial centre the nearby medieval mart of Chuanchow. 

13. The Central Yangtze Basin. Between the Chinlin 
and the Nanlin Ranges including Hupsh, Hunan, Kiangsi and 
southern Anhwai provinces. The climate of this area favours 
extensive cultivation. An average rainfall of 45 inches over the 
whole area varies from 58 inches in the southern sections to 30 
inches in the valley of the Huai; most of this falls in the spring 
and summer with the heaviest concentration in June. On the 
south of the Yangtze River are two lakes, the Tung ting and the 
Po-yang. The basin of the Tung-ting Lake and of its affluents 
is roughly conterminous with the province of Hunan (South of 
the Lake). The Po-yang Lake and the valleys of the streams 
which flow into it are nearly identical with the province of 
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Kiangsi (West of the River\ The Tung-ting Lake region, 
commonly referred to in current news dispatches as China’s 
‘^‘rice bowl”. Kiangsi, like Hunan, is hilly, and also possesses 
valleys which support an extensive population. 

From the north, the chief tributary of the Yangtze is the 
Han, and at its junction with the main river lie the three cities, 
Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang. The province of which these 
three constitute the metropolis is Hupeh (North of the I'ang- 
ting Lake). The Flankow, Wu chang and Hanyang are khown 
collectively as Wu-han. Their importance lies in their strategic 
commercial situation at the head of ocean navigation on the 
river, and at a midway point on the Peking-Canton Railway. 
Kiangsu possesses several big cit es among them Nanking, on 
several occasions the capital of China, Soochow, Wusih, 
Changchow, Yangchow, and the modern commercial metropolis 
of China, Shanghai. Shanghai is on the banks of the Whangpoo 
River some 14 miles from its mouth on the Long river estuary ; 
its population of over 7,000,000 includes thousands foreigners. 

14* The Szechwan Basin. Szechwan is the largest of 
the provinces in China proper, and an empire itself. Bordered 
on the north by the Tapashan and Chinlin, the Sikang Mountains 
on the west, Taliangshan on the southwest and Taloushan on 
the southeast The heart of Szechwan is a hilly, arable region 
known as the Red Basin-frem the underlying sandstone. 
Major cities of the Basin are Chungking, the wartime capital 
of National Government of China, whose population of over 
1,000,000. Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan province, on the 
Min River in the most fertile part of the region, with about 
800,000 inhabitants. 

15. The Kweichow Basin. South of the Szechwan Basin, 
including all of Kweichow province. The capital of Kweichow 
is Kweiyang with population of 400,000. 

16. The Southern Coastal Area. South of iheJNanlin 
Range including all of Kwangtung province. The capital of 
Kwangtung is Canton, where the multiple mouths of the three 
principal rivers reach the sea, is the economic center'of the 
province with the greatest cities as well as the most concentrated 
rural population. Running from west to east across the 
northern end of the Canton delta, from the junction of the 
West River and the North River at Sanshui to the main mouth 
of the East River, is the Pearl River; near the latter point it 
turns southward through a mass of islands emptying (through 
the Bocca Tigris) into the great bay which bears ihe same name. 
About 75 miles to the South of Canton, near the eastern shore 
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of the Pear River, lies the British island of Hong Kong with 
its superb harbour between the cities of Victoria on the island 
and Kowloon on the main opposite. 

In southwestern Kwangtung the Lei-chbw Peninsula projects 
out into the sea, and on its eastern coast is the French concession 
of Kuang Chou Wan. Opposite the tip of the Peninsula lies 
the Island of Hai-nan, covered an area of about 14,000 square 
miles. 

17. The Kwangsi Tableland. Includes all of Kwangsi 
province. Kwangsi is really a westward extension of Kwangtung, 
being made up principally of the upper part of the valleys of 
the West River and its tributaries. Better supplied with 
harbours than most of the north coast and nearer to the East 
Indies, the Malay Peninsula, Thailand, India, and Europe, the 
south coast has had most of the ports for ocean-bornc commerce. 

18. The Southwestern Mouutams. Includes Yunnan 
province. Yunnan means “South of the Clouds”. From 
Yunnan, a pass by way of Bhamo leads into the valley of the 
Irrawaddy and so into Burma—a route traver.sed through the 
centuries by merchants and armies. To Yunnan led, in the 
second world war of the 20th century, the “Burma Road” and 
the “I.edo Road” which gave free China land access to the 
outside world. 

The population of the Yunnan province is divided about 
half and half between Chinese and the aboriginal peoples who 
arc the Miao, Lolo, and Chungchia, with some Tibetans and 
Burmese in the west, and include over 200 lesser divisions, 
each leading its own semi-independent tribal life and speaking 
its own dialect. 

The capital of Yunnan is Kun-ming, the population of 
which was estimated at 500,000 during the period of Sino- 
Japanesc war. The second big city is IVli, 200 miles away 
from Kun-ming, where the famous Institute of National Culture 
founded by Dr. Carsun Chang once located. 

19* The Sikeng Mooistains. Includes all of Sikang pro¬ 
vince. The capital is Kang-ting with 200,000 population. Agri¬ 
culture is negligible and the chief means of livelihood and herding 
yaks and goats, and hunting. The China’s highest mountain 
Minya Konka rises to nearly 25,000 feet, just southwest of Kang- 
ting in Sikang. The people are largerly of Tibetan stock, and 
believe the Lamaism. 

The area and the population of the Republic of China, 
according to the Ministry of Home Affairs is as follows : 
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Province 

Kiangsu 
Chekiang 
Anhwei 
Kiangsi 
Hupeh 
Hunan 
Szechwan 
Sikang 
Shantung 
Shansi 
Honan 
Hopei 
Shensi 
Fukien 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 
Yunnan 
Kweichow 
Kansu 
Chinghai 
Ningsia 
Sinkiang 
Suiyuaii 
Chahar 
Jehol 
Formosa 
Liaoning 
Antung 
Liaopch 
Kirin 
Sungkiaiig 
Hokiang 
licilungkiang 
Nunkiang 
FIsinan 
Sped a I 

Nanking 

Shanghai 

Peiping 

Tsingtao 

Siking 

Tientsin 

Weihaiwei 

Chungking 


S<puirc K ilo w tiers 

108,926 

102,237 

140,687 

172,494 

186,363 

205,591 

375.541 

427,068 

146,073 

156,420 

167,100 

140,258 

188,861 

118,738 

221,307 

218,923 

420,466 
176,481 
391,506 
697,194 
274,910 
1,828,418 
347,529 
278,937 
192,430 
35 > 9 co 

67.200 
63,400 

123.300 

87.200 
80,700 

123,000 

198.200 
66,900 

258.300 

Square Kilometers 

466 
893 
loj 

749 

15 

55 
663 
440 


Pojytikiilon 

36,469,321 

21,776,045 

22,704,538 

13.794,159 

24,658,988 

27,186,730 

46,403,006 

1 . 755.542 

38,099,741 

11,601,026 

31,805,621 

28,644,437 

9 i 7 i 5 i 9 i 7 

11,990,441 

32 , 33 ! 5,795 

14,254,609 

ic>.^ 53^359 

10,487,3^^9 

6,255,468 

1,512,823 

735.763 

4,360,020 

2,083,693 

2.305.957 

2,184,723 

8,243,000 

10,600,000 

3,340,000 

4,634,000 

6,416,000 

1,910,000 

1,604,000 

2,714,000 

2,120,000 

163,000 

Populaiion 

1,124,000 

7,000,000 

1,550,561 

590,374 

423,000 

1,217,616 

222,247 

1,143,600 
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Sp(ci(d Arias S(/uare Kilo'aieters Population 

Mongolia 1,6215201 880,000 

Tibet 1,215,788 750,000 

Nok : Population figures for China, as well as for its sub¬ 
divisions, arc never entirely accurate. While an effort 
has been made to use the best vailablc sources, all figures 
in this work must be considered suggestive rather than 
definitive. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN (1839-1842 A. D.) 

Modern history of China is generally put on the date of the 
i first war with Great Britain and the resulting of unequal treaties 
from which Chinese national position and the morale of the 
people deteriorated to such an extent that an unprecedented 
situation developed. 

The year 1834 brought to the surface all the smouldering 
hostility between China and England. At this time the charter 
of the East India Company expired, and China trade was placed 
under governmental control. Lord Napier was chosen as the 
Chief of Trade of the British Crown. His instructions ran as 
follows : ‘‘Your Lordship will announce your arrival at Canton 
by letters to the Viceroy of the Two Kwang Provinces, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. In addition to fostering and protecting trade at 
Canton, it will be one of your principal objects to ascertain 
whether it may not be practicable to extend the trade to other 
parts of the Chinese dominions. It is obvious that, with a view 
to the attainment of this object, the establishment of direct 
communications with the Court of Peking would be most 
desirable.” 

Lord Napier was never able to carry out these instructions. 
On his arrival at Canton the local authorities refused to have 
any dealings with him, giving as their reason that they preferred 
to carry on commercial relations as heretofore, and were unwilling 
to enter into any diplomatic relations with outside nations. Lord 
Napier found himself in an awkward position. He made frequent 
^ifittempts to present the letters from his government to the 
Chinese authorities, but in every instance received a rebuff. His 
Jnsistance upon residing at the foreign factories at Canton led to 
-the Chinese placing an embargo upon all foreign trade, and Lord 
tipapier and his countrymen found themselves virtually prisoners 
the foreign settlement. Although he protested vigorously 
l|gainst the restriction of trade, and of the liberties of his 
|ountryman, it was all to no purpose. Finally, as relations 
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became more strained, two British men-ol-war were ordered up 
to protect the foreign facrorics outside of Canton. Shortly after 
the frigates had anchored in a position from which they could 
secure the safety of the lives and property of the English, Lord 
Napier, owing to a b:'cakdown in health caused by constant 
anxiety, was forced to ret re to Macao, and (here await further 
instructions from home. After reaching Macao, he sank rapidly, 
and died on October nth, 1834. 

In 1836, Captain Elliot Mas commissioned to take up the 
work of Lord Napier. Upon arrival at Canton, he was confronted 
with the same difficulties as had stood in the way of Lord 
Napier. He had to retire, as Lord Napier had done, to Macao. 

In the commerce between China and foreign countries the 
Chinese saw^ the increase in the impoit of opium, and the coiise 
quent export of silver. Lhis caused great anxiety to the Chinese 
authority, who, as w^c have jaid, argued that foreign trade was 
impoverishing their country. I’hc principal article imported 
into the country was opium and apart from ail moral consi¬ 
derations, and upon purely linancial grounds, the opinion was 
growing that a stop must be put to the inilux of the drug. 
Previous to this, an ediut had been put: forth against opium 
smoking In 1796 and 1800 edicts prohibiting the import bad 
been issued. At Canton the trade in opium was repeatedly 
declared to be illegal and the Lmperor ot the Ching dynasty 
w^as also determined to exterminate the trade entirely, using 
force if necessary. 

The Imperial Commissioner, Lin Tsc-hsu, W'as appointed 
with full powders, and sent to Canton for the purpose of putting 
an end to this traffic. He arrived his post on March loth, 1839. 
Shortly after Lin’s arrival, Captain Elliot returned to Canton 
from Macao in the hope of being able to enter into negotiations 
on behalf of his countrymen He found himself and all the 
foreigners shut up in the factories outside of Canton, as the 
Chinese had cut elf all communication with the outside world 
from the land side, and had taken steps to prevent all foreign 
vessels from leaving their anchorage. 

Commissioner Lin shortly after his arrival at Canton 
demanded that all opium in the possession of foreign merchants 
should be delivered up on the ground that it was contrabaiid. 
In accordance with this request, 20,291 chests of opium W’ere 
handed over to the Chinese authorities, all of which was 
completely destroyed. 

The ready compliance of Captain Elliot with the Commis¬ 
sioner’s demands for the handing over of the opium led to a 
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belief that he would yield to se-d forth;; dcma ds, and accor¬ 
dingly the attempt was made to euforce the regulation that 
foreigners guilty of crime must submit to Cliincsc penal 
leeislation, inciuding capital piinivlimcnt. A case in point arose 
after a disturbance made on sliOrc by some foreign sailors, in 
which a Chinese wtis killed. 'h];e local oliicials demanded an 
investigation. Captain Idiiot yeponed that he was unable to 
identify the murderer. 1'hc C'bine- c imi; ted that the guilty one 
be found. The British icmamded hrm. I'be Commissioner 
Lin then forced the English on of Mac,'io tnd cut off their 
supplies. Addilional edicts again; r illcga.l trade were published. 
Captain Edliot hoped :o restore normal trade by requiring 
British opium vessels to leave IIoi:-g Kong. 

Negotiations were carried on for six wcelts. Opium bonds 
were demanded once more, d'hc mcrchams scorned the pro¬ 
posal. The local oliicials revived the question of the Chinese 
killed by the English and direeted them to conform to regulations 
or leave the country within three days. Chinese junks appeared 
to cxcutc imperial commands. Idiey were fired upon by the 
British on November 3, 1839. The Opium War had begun. 

There were acts of treachery committed by both sides in 
these days of battle. The Chinese fired upon a fag of truce, 
being unfamiliar with the Western counnics of warfare. The 
English attacked Chinese batteries fiom the ^idc instead of the 
armed front, in violaii^m of Chinese codes of combat. 

Commissioner Liii hoped to des’.roy the British. High 
Commissioner Kisben, however, who was sent south by the 
Peking Court, was expected to be more conciliatory. The new 
official faced a delicate situation. The Cninese war party, led 
by Lin, had to be silenced Captain lifiot, too, although 
claiming to seek a peaceful solution, insisted upon military 
operations which Kishen reali/cd nieaiu national humiliation for 
the empire and death for himself when ihc emperor was informed 
of his surrender to the demands of the “ barbarians.” The 
war did not wail upon diplomacy. 'Enc Britisli planned to 
exert presure in the north and bring the Court to terms by 
blockading the Grand Canal and the mouth of tiie Yangtze river 
in order to stop rice supplies from reaching the capital. Woosung 
and Shanghai were seized in June, 1842. Chinkiang fell in 
July, after a brave defence, llie Manchu soldiers, armed with 
bows and spears, were no march for the English and wdicn the 
invaders marched tow’ard Nanking the (lag of surrender appeared 
on the city walls The first Opium War ” was ended, and the 
Treaty of Nanking w^as signed on August 29, 1842. 
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THE TREATY OF NANKING (1842 A. D) 

The first treaty between China and Britain, known as the 
Treaty of Nanking— which the Ching E^mperor, Tao kuang, 
very reluctantly allowed to be signed - had as its main pro¬ 
visions 

I. There was to be lasting peace between the two nations. 

2 The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened as ''treaty ports” where "British sub¬ 
jects, with their families and establishments, shall be allowed to 
reside, for the purpose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, 
without molestation or restraint. 

3. The island of Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain. 

4. A total indemnity of §21,000,000 was paid ($6,000,000 
for the destroyed opium ; $3,000,000 for the debts of several of 
the Co-hong merchants, and $12,000,000 for war expenditures). 

5. The Co-hong (a committee of native merchants) w^as 
abolished. 

6. A "fair and regular tariff of export and import customs 
and other dues” w^as defined. 

7. All British prisoners were to be released. 

8. The Emperor was to grant full amnesty to all of his 
subjects who had helped the enemy. 

9. Official correspondence was to be conducted on equal 
terms. 

10. The places held by the British were to be evacuated as 
the indemnity was paid. 

The Treaty was ratified at Peking as soon as it was for¬ 
warded and was brought to Hong Kong by Ki-ying in June 1843- 

Sir Henry Pottinger, was made first Governor of Hong 
Kong by the British Government, and, after long negotiations, 
arranged with the Chinese Plenipotentiaries regulation ; for the 
carrying on of the foreign trade at the Treaty Ports. 

The fruits of England’s victories were shared by other 
nations. A short time after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Nanking, the United States sent a diplomatic mission, headed 
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by Caleb Gushing, which in 1844 obtained a treaty opening the 
the same five ports to Americans, regulating trade, and elabor¬ 
ating extraterritoriality—defining it in criminal cases and ex¬ 
tending it in part 10 civil ones. In October, 1844, the French 
obtained a similar treaty, in December, 1844, brought about the 
issue of an imperial edict granting permission to erect Roman 
Catholic churches in the ports and" to Chinese to accept Roman 
Catholicism, and in 1846 secured a second edict which confirmed 
the toleration of Roman Catholicism and promissed the restor¬ 
ation to the Catholics of some of the Churches built under 
K’ang Hsi which had been confiscated in the per^,ecutions of the 
past century or more. A decree of {845 extended to Protestants 
the privileges of the edict of 1844. In 1845 Belgians were given 
the right to trade and in 1847 Sweden and Norway obtained a 
treaty. In 1851 a convention with Russia further regulated 
trade between that country and China. 
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THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND GREAT 

BEITAIN ( 185 . 6 ~ 18 i :8 A. D.) 

The conditions existing aticr the signing of t he Treaty of 
Nanking were intolerable, especially at Canton where the 
people had always becif unusually anti-foreigners. A crisis 
came out in 1847. vvhett ati 1‘nglish party of six narrowdy 
etcaped being murdered by a Cfninerc mob at Canton. Sir John 
Davis, Governor of lior.g Kong intmediately in attempted to 
bring about order by attacking the city for the purpose of 
putting an end to tiicse disturbances and for the rigid carrying 
out of the Treaty It wsiS to the credit of the British govern¬ 
ment that this urgusliiied act wav not condoned. 

The Cninesc liopcd to haec [X'acefnl relations through the 
serviecs of High (Jornmissioncr Ki-yii:g, Vvho was a man of 
good faitii and he cncouraecd his coinurymen to evince a 
friendly attitude toward foreigners. Ki ying therefore had 
arranged with Sir John Davis that the city of Canton was to be 
thrown open at the latest on April 6lh, 1849, but as that date 
drew near, the Chinese govL'rnment was still desiring a further 
postponemeni;. When Sir .iohn Bowting ap[)ointcd as Governor 
ofEIong Kong, he attempted to arrange a meeting with the 
Imperial Commissioner Veh-Ming Shen at Canton, but his 
request for an interview^ was declined. At this time, the coolie 
trade was also leading the Chinese to regard with disihvor the 
increase of foreign intercourse. Chinese were kidnapped and 
taken to Guba, Peru, Cdiiic, and the West Coast of the United 
States, where they were slaves in fact if not in name. The 
fate of these unfortunates, brought inio the dutches of white 
profiteers, w^as as tragic as the plight of the ensnared Africans. 

Another open sore was the continuance of the smuggling 
of opium into China, although the trade had been declared 
illegal. It was often carried on by ships which were registered 
at Hong Kong and enjoyed British protection. 

The exticmc state of tension betw^cen the Chinese and 
English could not last long without leading to serious difficulties, 
and in October 1856 an event occured which precipitated 
hostilities. 
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A craft, the lorcha ARROW, owned by Chinese, and with a 
Chinese crew, but registered at Hong Kong, commanded by an 
Irish captain^ and tlying the British flag, while at Canton was 
boarded by (Chinese ulhcers. Twelve of the crew were arrested, 
and the British flag was hauied dowm. The British declared 
that British sovereignty had been violated and their ilag insulted. 
The Chinese declined to give the satisfaction demanded. 

This parlicula- dash, apparently so trivial, might have 
been seilled peaceably had it not been that by disposition and 
conviction the British Consul at Canton, Harry Parkes, and the 
Impciiai Connnissioner Yet Ming-shen, were both uncompromis¬ 
ing. By the end of v)ctobcr, 1^56, Sir John Rowring imme¬ 
diately authorized the capture of a native junk by way of 
reprisal for the insult otlcrcd to tiic British flag, but this 
act led to no important results. Then Sir Michael 
Seymour, in conirnand ol’the British ilect, u'as ordered to take 
the Bogue Forts leading to Chinton. The Imperial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Oilice was fired upon, and troops marched through 
his garden. The Chinese answered the attacks by offering 
large rewards for the capture of "‘barbarians”. In December, 
1856, the Cliinese destroyed the facrories. 

I'he Cdiinesc government, unware of the calamitous hour 
about to strike, refused to enter into any kind of compromise 
in spite of the siipulalion in the Treaty of Nanking (Article XI) 
that the Fnglish “Chief high ofheer in Cdiina shall correspond 
with the Cliinesc high oiTicers, both at the capital and in the 
provinces.” No sctllenient being reached, A sufficient British 
and French force had gatltcred in Chinese waters, Canton was 
taken, and the Imperial Commissioner Yeh Ming-Shen, was 
sent a prisoner to Chilcutta, India. The Taku forts wttc taken 
in May, 1858. The envoy of Britain, France, Russia, and 
the United States reached Tientsin the same month. 

The Treaty of Tientsin w^as signed on june 26th, 1858, 
It contained hfiy-six articles, the most important of which are 
the following : - 

1. The British and other Governmets were to have the 
right to appoint resident Ministers at the Court of Peking. 

2. In adition to the live Ports already open to foreign trade, 
and another ten new ports were designated by the treaty — 
Newchwang in Manchuria Tengchow (for which Chefoo was 
substituted in 1862) in Shantung, four on the Yangtze, including 
Chinkiang and Hankow, one on Flainan; two on Formosa, and 
Ch’aochow (actually its port, Swatow^ on the south coast. 
Tientsin itself added in 1S60. 
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3. The merchantmen of the powers were given permission 
to use the Yangtze River. 

4. Permission was to be granted to foreigners to travel 
with passports signed by their consuls in the interior of the 
country. 

5. To Christians, both aliens and Chinese, was given the 
privilege of preaching Christianity, and both w'cre guaranteed 
toleration in the practice of their faith. 

6. The terilf fixed by the Treaty of Nanking was to be 
revised. British subjects were to have, the option of clearing 
their goods of all transit duties by the payment of single charge, 
to be calculated as possible at the rate 2:1 per cent. AD 
VALOREM. 

7. The Chinese were to pay the sum of 2,000,000 taels 
for the losses at Caiuon3 and an equal sum for the expenses of 
the war. 

8. Legalization of opium importation was acknowledge and 
rates were determined. 
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BRITAIN AND FRANCE VERSUS CHINA (1860 A. D ) 

Plans were made at the conclusion of the ‘^‘■Second war 
with Great Britain” to open foreign legations in Peking. A 
proposal was made by the Chinese authorities to John E. Ward, 
the U. S. Minister to China at Shanghai, but the British and 
French stood firm not to enter into any talks until treaty 
ratification was completed at Peking. The Chinese gave 
promise that future meetings would be conducted on terms 
of absolute equality but requested that after reaching Taku, the 
foreign envoys should travel north with a small guard and 
dispense with the trapings of war. 

Admiral Sir James Hope, commander of British fleet, 
reinforced with a French frigate and gunboat, learned at this 
time that no plans had been made to receive the foreign envoys 
and that the Chinese had placed barriers in the river to interfere 
with their progress. The admiral FIopc, thereupon, was 
ordered to force the passage and attacked the Taku forts on the 
night of June 24th, 1859. The forts inimediately opened iircd, 
with the resuli that two of British gunboats w^ere sunk, and 
many officers and men wounded. Then a detachment of marines 
and sappers was landed to attempt the capture of the 'Baku 
forts, but as the men got quagmired in the mud, and were 
exposed to a withering fire from the forts, they were repulsed 
and forced to retire. 

After the engagement, John E. Ward, the American envoy 
was asked to go to Pehtang on July 28. When he arrived at the 
Capital, the Manchu Emperor gave him an audience, but at the 
same time he learned that he would be required to perform the 
KotoWy he refused to go through with the ceremony. A court 
order commanded the Americans to leave the Capital at once. 
Ward obeyed the imperial demand to be rewarded with rati¬ 
fications of the treaty at Pehtang. 

On March, i860, the British and French sent an ultimatum 
to the Chinese Court, insisting upon an apology for the previous 
attack on the allied fleet at Taku ; ratification of the Treaty at 
Peking, adherence to the provisions of the treaties of Tientsin, 
and additional compensation for the recent attacks. The Chinese 
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disregarded these demands and asked the foreigners to move 
into Peking without a military escort. 

The British and French were not long in retaliating for their 
repulse at Taku. A formidable expedition was equipped both 
by Britain and France^ and Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were 
reappointed as Plenipotentiaries. 

The British contingent consisted of 13,000 men, principally 
Indian troops, supported by a Chinese labour corps of 2,000 
coolies, and was commanded by Sir Hope Grant. The French 
put into the held 7,000 men under the command of General 
Moniauban. The naval forces were commanded respectively 
by Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, and Admiral Page. 

I hc British fleet assembled at Talienwan, and the French 
at Chefoo. Pchtang w'as taken without much difhculty, and the 
Allies marched on to Tangku. After Tangku fell to the Allies, 
and then preparations were made for the assault on the Taku 
Forts. At this time, Hang-fu, the Viceroy of Chihli, attempted 
to enter into negotiations with Lord Elgin, but the matter would 
come to no terms until reparation had been made by the Chinese 
for the previous attack on the allied ilect off Taku. As no terms 
could be arranged, the attack on the forts was begun. The 
allied captured the Taku forts on August 21, i860. Admiral 
Hope occupied Tientsin on August 25 and, after some diplo¬ 
matic skimishes, marched on to Tungchow, gateway to the 
Capital. 

At this satge of the proceedings, Kwxiliang w^as commis¬ 
sioned by the Imperial Court to make peace in conjunction with 
the Viceroy Hang-fu. 

Lord Elgin demanded three things--1. an apology for the 
previous attack on the allied lleet; 2. the ratification and exe¬ 

cution of the Tirentsin treaty; and 3. an indemnity for the 
expenses of the navel and military expeditions. The French 
government made similar demands. 

As the Chinese envoys did not really possess plenipotentiary 
powers, and did not dare to comply with all these demands, 
therefore the Anglo-French troops began its march on Peking 
in October 13, i860. 

While the Allies were marching on Peking, the emperor 
fled north to his hunting grounds at Jehol, Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros were left to negotiate with a weakened China, 
represented by Prince Kung, who like his brother the emperor, 
was ready to escape white wrath if the Russian envoy General 
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Ignatiev, had not persuaded him to remain and pick up what 
could be salvaged from the wreckage. Prince Kung thereupon 
remained in Peking to receive the conquerors at the Hall of 
Ceremonies (October 24), where the Treaty of Tientsin of 185 
was ratified. The new British Convention demanded (i) that 
8,000,000 taels indemnity should be paid, (2) that permission 
should be given to Chinese subjects to emigrate at will as 
contract laborers or otherwise. (3) that Kowloon should be ceded 
to the British Government and become a part of Kong Kong, 
and (4) that Tientsin should be opened as a treaty port. The 
french Government also made similar demands. 

Owing to the approach of winter, the allied forces leaving 
a garrison at Tientsin and the Taku Forts departed for Shanghai. 

The foreign envoys moved into Peking The English 
and f rench came in March, 1861; the Russians in July; and 
the U.S A in June, 1862. In September, 1861, Germany signed 
a treaty with China, and sent envoy in 1866, 

In order to facilitate communications with foreign countries, 
by Imperial decree, a Ministry of External Affairs, or the Tsung 
Li Ya Men, was at this time created by the Court. The three 
original members were Prince Kung, Kweiliang, and Wenhsiang. 
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THE T’AI P’ING REBELLION (185048G4 A. D.) 

By the middle of the 19th century hatred against the 
Westerners burned in white heat. The Chinese looked with rage 
upon the ‘barbarians’’ who took advantage of extraterritoriality 
to thwart justice, to export the peasantry for harsh labor over¬ 
seas, to amass fortunes in the opium trade, to push gunboats 
up the Yangtze River. Antagonism to foreign encroachments 
took the form of movements aiming at the elimination of a 
government incapable of resistance to the West. The most 
widespread and destructive anti-Manchu agitation was the T’ai 
P’ing Rebellion. 

The T’ai P’ing leader. Hung Hsiu-chuan, w'as born in 
1813 in a village near Canton. He was of lowly origin, being 
the son of a Haka farmer. As a youth he devoted himself 
to study, being ambitious to obtain the coveted degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the Literary Examination. He made three 
attempts to gain this honour, but in each w^as unsuccessful. 
This failure preyed so much upon his mind, that his health was 
affected and for a time his life was despaired of. During 
his illness, he had a dream in which he saw' the Almighty enter 
his room, (place a sword in his hand, and command him to 
begin a crusade for the extermination of the worship of devils. 
He was conveyed to the Palace of the Almighty, w'ashcd in a 
river, and had his heart taken out and replaced by a new one. 

After his recovery he studied some Christian tracts which 
had fallen into his hands when he was on a visit to Canton for 
the purpose of passing the examinations, and from the perusal 
of these he became convinced that he had discovered the 
meaning of his dream. He applied for baptism, but although 
for a time under Christian instruction, was never formally 
admitted into the Church. He converted his own household to 
his views, and then his neighbors, and after a while a band of 
followers gathered about him, and an association was formed 
called the ‘‘Shang Ti Hui” or the “Association of the worship 
of the Almighty.” 

The new movement met with marked success in the 
Province of Kwangsi, where, with iconoclastic zeal, idols were 
destroyed and temples razed to the ground. Such was the 
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beginning of the T’ai F’ing movement In its earlier stages, it 
much resembled the religious crusade of the Prof')hct Mahomet. 

It was not in its inception a political rising, but was later 
compelled from force of circumstances to assume a hostile attitude 
towards the Court. The Imperial Court, fearing the outbreak 
of a revolution, sent two commissioners named I'alungha and 
Saishangha, to suppress the movement, and this disph:.y of force 
incited the followers of Hung to declare open rebellion, and to 
take up the cry ‘^‘^Exterminate the Manchii.’' The rebellion is 
known in history as the i ’ai P’ing, the name being derived from 
the Chinese characters meaning Great Peace,'’ signifying that 
the reign of peace was about to be e tablishcd, but the rebels 
w'ere called by their conntrynT n the Chang mao,” that is the 
long-haired ones”, on account of their allowing their hair to grow’ 
long, and of abandoning the custom of shaving the front parts 
of their heads. 

In 1850, the rebels seized and fortilied rhe market town 
of Liuchow in Kw'angsi, and shortly afterward the towns, Taitsun, 
Yungan and Naning fell into their hands. The 1 ^ti P’ing 
rebels seized Nanking in 185:5 and massacred the Manchu 
garrison of 10,000. Hung selected the Nanking as the site of 
the Capital of the new' Dynasty. 

Shortly after establishing his Capital, Hung, who now 
claimed to be the brother of Christ, assumed the title oi '' Tien 
Wang/’ or Heavenly Emperor,” and published a book of Celes¬ 
tial Decrees, purporting to be revelation from Almighty. In 
these Decrees, Almighty is spoken of as the Heavenly Father, 
and Christ as the Celestial Brother. 

At the time of the taking of Nanking, the number of rebels 
had grown to 80,000 and was constantly on the increase. A 
Government was established. Hung was proclaimed Emperor of 
China, and his Dynasty was named the T'ai P'ing. Four Assistant 
Wangs” or Kings, were appointed to help rule the Empire, and 
W'ere called the Kings of the North, South, East, and West, 

The T’ai Ping goverment laid down a scheme of social and 
economic reorganization of Chinese life in which farm and 
land w'as to be divided into nine classes and distributed among 
the people with preference to men above sixteen and under 
fifty. They advocated equality between the sexes. Equal 
opportunity of education and civil service is to be guaranteed 
to all ; and also inveighed against slavery, concubinage, foot 
binding, arranged marraige, cruel punishment, and the use of 
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opium. Such schemes reflected popular desires which have 
found fuller expression in later decades. 

In March, 1853, a column of the rebels was dispatched to 
the North to try an issue with the Imperial forces at the Capital. 
'Fhis detachment failed in an attempt to sei/c Kaifenfu in Honan, 
and after traversing the Province of Shansi, advanced to Tsinghai, 
a place twenty miles distant fiom I'icnlsin. An attack on 
Tientsin by advance guard was repulsed by the Manchu General 
Sankolinsin. Disheartened by this failure, the rebels were afraid 
to press on to Peking and not waiting for the arrival of a 
second column, advancing to reinforce them, began their retreat 
to Nanking. At this juncture, Li Hung chang made his first 
appearance on the stage of history. Actuated by patriotic motives, 
he raised at his own expense a regiment of militia in Anhwei, 
and began with this force to harass the rearguard of the rebels. 
In reward for his services, Tseng Kuo-fan became his patron 
and introduced him to Imperial favor 

Although frustrated in their attempt to take Peking, the 
rebels for a time controlled the Yangtze valley from I-chang to 
Yang-chow. Gradually however, the Imperial troops gathered 
fresh courage, and after repeated struggle, some of the cities on 
the Yangtze were retaken, and the T’ai P’ing were confined to 
the narrow strip of country between Nanking and Anking. Both 
of these cities were closely beleaguered by Imperial troops. 

The T’ai P’ing leader, Tien Wang, gave himself to a life 
of debauchery in Nanking, his able general Chung, Wang, ‘H’^'aith- 
ful King” by skill military tactics continued to gain important 
victories. He cut his way cut fiom Nanking through the lines of 
the Imperial troops, then under the command of Tseng Kuo- 
fan, and having collected a large force at Wuhu, captured the 
the important city of Hui-chow in the south part of Anhwei 
province. Next he took Hang-chow, and then laid seize to Soo- 
chow. He was recalled to Nanking by Tien Wang to operate 
against the Imperial forces surrounding the city, and succeeded 
in defeating them with great loss, 5,000 of their best troops 
being slain in the battle After this, Chung Wang returned 
to Soo-chow, and after routing the Imperialist forces under the 
command of Chang Kuo-liang, Tseng Kuo-fanN most cfiicicnt 
general, advanced along the Grand Canal, and captured Wu-sih. 

The Chinese in Shanghai formed a patriotic association to 
resist the rebels, and at the suggestion of Li Hung-chang, who 
had become Governor of Kiangsu, engaged the services of two 
Americans, Frederick Ward and Burgevine, to organize a force of 
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Europeans and Manilamen to fight the rebels. Ward made 
attack on Siing-kiang and his attempt was unsuccessful, but 
afterward^ with the assistance of the Imperialist fcrce^-, he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining possession of the city. Next he attempted to 
take Tsing-pu, but there he suffered defeat, owing to the fact his 
forces were, attacked in the rear by the troops of Chung 
Wang During the engagrr.cnt himrelf was st^vcrely wourded. 
In August of i860, Chung Wang advanced on Shanghai, bur the 
European troops in garrison mounted the wails of the native city 
and repulsed the attack with a withering fire from their guns. 
The rebels were forced to retire, and in their retreat devastated 
the country for many miles round about. The winter of ]86o 
wa . spent by Ward at Sung-kiarg in the drilling of his army, now 
augmented by volunteers from Shanghai. Some 30 of his most 
hard-bitten troops had deserted fiom American and English 
vessels. In order to stop these losses Admiral James Hope, in 
charge of the British Squadron in China waters arrested Ward in 
May, 1861. lie was turned over to American Consular Court 
of Shanghai on the charge of enticing sailors from Her Majesty's 
Navy. Ward claimed Chinese citizenship and :he Consu 
dropped the case. Not being permitted to employ foreignersi 
he immediately proceeded to organize a new force of Chinese, 
troops commanded by foreign officers. This force was the 
nucleus of what was afterwards knowm as ^‘The Ever Victorious 
Army”. 

Ward made his headquarters at Sung-kiang, and sallying 
out thence won several victories over the rebels with his newly 
organized forces. 1 he British and French Admirals now agreed 
to act in correct with him and to make an attempt to clear the 
country of rebels within a thirty miles radius of Shanghai. 

By the close of 1862 th’s had been accomplished, but during 
the campaign Ward was killed in an attack on the town in Tsc-ki 
and Gordon who subsequently succeeded him, cuiogiz.cd him in 
the following terms . ‘‘lie was a brave, clear-headed man, much 
liked by the Chinese mandarins, and a very fit for the command 
of the force he had raised’'. 

When Gordon took command of the “Ever Victorious 
Army” and he divided it into five regiments of infantry and one 
artillery, each having about 600 men. The officers were 
foreigners of various nationalities, and the non-commissioned 
officers were Chinese. 

After a long fighting, Gordon succeeded in recapturing 
Tai-tsang, Kun-shan, Soo-chow and Chang-chow, after fall of 
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the city of Chang-chow, the Kiang-su province^ was entirely 
restored to Imperialists. 

The last stronghold of the rebels, the city of Nanking, was 
then closely invested by the Imperialist forces. The rebels, 
being hard pressed for food, were obliged to send out their 
women and chidren, Tseng Kuo-tan having agreed to spare their 
lives. Greatly to his credit this promise was well observed, 

A party of the city wall having been blown up by the 
explosion of a mine, the Imperialist forced an entrance through 
the breach into the city. As the city fell, Tien Wang ended his 
life by taking poison. Chung Wang and young son of Tien 
Wang attempted to make their escape, but were captured in their 
night, and brought back to the city. The son of Tien Wang 
was executed at once, but Chung Wang was allowed time to 
hnish the memoirs he was writing, and was then sent to the 
execution ground. 

The ultimate suppression of the T’ai P’ings was due to the 
following facts : 

(1) The conservative elements of society gave full support 
to the Ching Dynasty. At the same time, the influence of 
Christianity was mo thin, and probably a minor one, in bringing 
about the movement, and therefore its social and economic 
egalitarianism inadequate to take the place of Confucianism. 

(2) The Westerners gave military assistance to the Ching 
Dynasty. At first the Westerners were disposed to view' the 
T’ai P’ings hopefully, but later on the T’ai P’ing rebels were 
seen to be more fimatical than the Ching and fully as haughty, 
and their depredations in the lower part of the Yangtze Valley 
threatened the safety and trade of Westerners. After peace had 
been made with the Ching (i860), the American and British 
authorities became decidedly unfriendly to the rebels and foreign 
forces helped the Ching armies until the end of the rebellion 
was in sight. 

(3) The military policy of the T’ai P’ings sufl'ered from a 
lack of controlling leadership. The chief leaders usually acted 
on their own and became prey to' feuds and jealously. Later on 
all the original leaders were eventually murdered or expelled, 
except Hung, the Heavenly Emperor. 

Thus in its first phase the movement for change in Modern 
China produced little but over twenty million lives had been 
sacrificed, and many of the fairest provinces of the Ching Empire 
flevastated, bequeathing to later revolutjonalists an example of 
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MODERN HISTORY OF CHINA 

CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN (1839-1842 A. D.) 

Modern history of China is generally put on the date of the 
' first war with Great Britain and the resulting of unequal treaties 
from which Chinese national position and the morale of the 
people deteriorated to such an extent that an unprecedented 
situation developed. 

The year 1834 brought to the surface all the smouldering 
hostility between China and England. At this time the charter 
of the East India Company expired, and China trade was placed 
under governmental control. Lord Napier was chosen as the 
Chief of Trade of the British Crown. His instructions ran as 
follows : ‘‘Your Lordship will announce your arrival at Canton 
by letters to the Viceroy of the Two Kwang Provinces, Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi. In addition to fostering and protecting trade at 
Canton, it will be one of your principal objects to ascertain 
whether it may not be practicable to extend the trade to other 
parts of the Chinese dominions. It is obvious that, with a view 
to the attainment of this object, the establishment of direct 
communications with the Court of Peking would be most 
desirable.” 

Lord Napier was never able to carry out these instructions. 
On his arrival at Canton the local authorities refused to have 
any dealings with him, giving as their reason that they preferred 
to carry on commercial relations as heretofore, and were unwilling 
to enter into any diplomatic relations with outside nations. Lord 
Napier found himself in an awkward position. He made frequent 
attempts to present the letters from his government to the 
Chinese authorities, but in every instance received a rebuff. His 
insistance upon residing at the foreign factories at Canton led to 
The Chinese placing an embargo upon all foreign trade, and Lord 
.iNapier and his countrymen found themselves virtually prisoners 
the foreign settlement. Although he protested vigorously 
!; against the restriction of trade, and of the liberties of his 
.Countryman, it was all to no purpose. Finally, as relations 
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became more strained, two British mcn-of~war were ordered up 
to protect the foreign factories outside of Canton. Shortly after 
the frigates had anchored in a position from which they could 
secure the safety of the lives and property of the English, Lord 
Napier, owing to a breakdown in health caused by constant 
anxiety, was forced to retire to Macao, and there await further 
instructions from home. After reaching Macao, he sank rapidly, 
and died on October iith, 1834. 

In 1836, Captain Elliot was commissioned to take up the 
work of Lord Napier. Upon arrival at Canton, he was confronied 
with the same difficulties as had stood in the w^ay of Lord 
Napier. He had to retire, as Lord Napier had done, to Macao. 

In the commerce between China and foreign countries the 
Chinese saw’ the increase in the import of opium, and the conse¬ 
quent export of silver. This caused great anxiety to the Chinese 
authority, who, as we have said, argued that foreign trade was 
impoverishing their country. The principal article imported 
into the country was opium and so, apart from all moral consi- 
derations, and upon purely financial grounds, the opinion was 
growing that a stop must be put to the influx of the drug. 
Previous to this, an edict had been put forth against opium- 
smoking In 1796 and 1800 edicts prohibiting the import had 
been issued. At Canton the trade in opium was repeatedly 
declared to be illegal and the Emperor of the Ching dynasty 
was also determined to exterminate the trade entirely, using 
force if necessary. 

The Imperial Commissioner, Lin Tse~hsu, w'as appointed 
with full pow'crs, and sent to Canton for the purpose of putting 
an end to this traffic. He arrived his post on March loth, 1839. 
Shortly after Lin’s arrival, Captain Elliot returned 10 Canton 
from Macao in the hope of being able to enter into negotiations 
on behalf of his countrymen. He found himself and all the 
foreigners shut up in the factories outside of Canton, as the 
Chinese had cut off all communication with the outside world 
from the land side, and had taken steps to prevent all foreign 
vessels from leaving their anchorage. 

Commissioner Lin shortly after his arrival at Canton 
demanded that all opium in the possession of foreign merebants 
should be delivered up on the ground that it was contraband. 
In accordance with this request, 20,291 chests of opium were 
handed over to the Chinese authorities, all of which was 
completely destroyed. 

The ready compliance of Captain Elliot with the Commis¬ 
sioner's demands for the handing over pf the opium led to a 
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belief that he would > cld to sn 1 furth r dema ds^ and accor 
dingly the attempt \ s made to enforce the regulation that 
foreigners guiltv of crime must submit to Chinese penal 
legislation, including capital punishment A case in point arose 
after a disturbance in icie on shore by some foreign sailors, in 
which a Chine c was killed I be local officials demanded an 
investigation Captain riiiot uported that he was unable to 
identify the murderer The C hine c iiiMstcd that the guilty one 
be found Ihe British rem iinded firm 1 he Commissioner 
I m then loice ci tie brglnli oi t of Macao nd cut off their 
supplies Additional ediet^ age^m^r ilk gal trade were published 
Captain Blliot hoped to restore normal trade by requiring 
British opium vesseL to lca\e Hong Kong. 

Negotiation^ were earned on for si\ weeks Opium bonds 
were demanded onec moie Ihe meiehants scorned the pro- 
po'^al Ihe local ofheials leeived the question of the Chinese 
killed by the Fnglish and directed them to conform to regulations 
or leave the country wilhin thiee day^ Chinese junks appeared 
to cxcure imperial commands 1 hey were fired upon by the 
British on November ^3 1S39 ] he Opium War had begun 

Ihere were acts of treachery committed b> both sides in 
these days of battle Ihe Chinese hied upon a Hag of truce, 
being unfamiliar with the We^'tern countries of warfare The 
1 nglish attacked Chinese batteries from the side instead of the 
armed front, 111 violation of C hinese codes of combat 

Commissioner I in hoped to des roy the British High 
Commissioner Kishen howe\er, who was sent south b} the 
Peking Court, was expected to be more eonclhator^ The new 
official laced a delicate situation Ihe Chinese war part\, led 
by I in, had to b< >ikneed C aptain Liliot, loo, although 
claiming to seek a peaceful solution, insisted upon military 
opeiations which Kishen reili/cd meant national humiliation for 
the empire and death foi himself when the emperor was informed 
of his surrender to the demmds of the barbarians ” The 
war did not wait upon diplomae> Ihe British planned to 
exert presure m the north and bring the Court to terms by 
blockading the Cjiand C^anal and the mouth of the Yangtze river 
in order to stop rice supplies from reaching the capital Woosung 
and Shanghai weie seized in June, 1842 Chinkiang feU in 
fuly, after a brave dcTence Ihe Manehu soldiers, armed with 
bow's and spears, were no 11 ireh for the English and when the 
invaders marched toward N inking the llag of surrender appeared 
on the city walls 1 he fir‘ t ^ Opium War ” was ended, and the 
Treaty of Nanking was signed on August 29, 1842. 
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THE TREATY OF NANKING (1842 A. D.) 

The first treaty between China and Britain, known as the 
Treaty of Nanking-which the Ching Emperor, Tao kuang, 
very reluctantly allowed to be signed-had as its main pro¬ 
visions . - 

I. There was to be lasting peace between the two nations. 

2 The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened as “-treaty ports” where “^British sub¬ 
jects, with their families and establishments, shall be allowed to 
reside, tor the purpose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, 
without molestation or restraint. 

3. The island of Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain. 

4. A total indemnity of $21,000,000 was paid (S6,ooo,ooo 
for the destroyed opium ; $3,000,000 Tor the debts of several of 
the Co-hong merchants, and $12,000,000 for war expenditures). 

5. The Co-hong (a committee of native merchants) was 
abolished. 

6. A ‘Tair and regular tariff of export and import customs 
and other dues” was defined. 

7. All British prisoners were to be released. 

8. The Emperor was to grant full amnesty to all of his 
subjects who had helped the enemy. 

9. Official correspondence was to be conducted on equal 
terms. 

10. The places held by the British w'cre to be evacuated as 
the indemnity was paid. 

The T reaty was ratified at Peking as soon as it was for¬ 
warded and was brought to Hong Kong by Ki-ying in June 1843. 

Sir Henry Pottinger, was made first Governor of Hong 
Kong by the British Government, and, after long negotiations, 
arranged with the Chinese Plenipotentiaries regulations for the 
carrying on of the foreign trade at the Treaty Ports. 

The fruits of England’s victories were shared by other 
nations, A short time after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Nanking, the United States sent a diplomatic mission, headed 
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by Caleb Gushing, which in 1844 obtained a treaty opening the 
the same five ports to Americans, regulating trade, and elabor¬ 
ating extraterritoriality—defining it in criminal cases and ex¬ 
tending it in part to civil ones. In October, 1844, the French 
obtained a similar treaty, in December, 1844, brought about the 
issue of an imperial edict granting permission to erect Roman 
Catholic churches in the ports and to Chinese to accept Roman 
Catholicism, and in 1846 secured a second edict which confirmed 
the toleration of Roman Catholicism and promissed the restor¬ 
ation to the Catholics of some of the Churches built under 
K’ang Hsi which had been confiscated in the persecutions of the 
past century or more. A decree of 1845 extended to Protestants 
the privileges of the edict of 1844. In 1845 Belgians were given 
the right to trade and in 1847 Sweden and Norway obtained a 
treaty. In 1851 a convention with Russia further regulated 
trade between that country and China. 
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THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN CHINA AND GREAT 
BRITAIN (1856-1858 A. D.) 

The conditions existing after the signing of the Treaty of 
Nanking were intolerable, especially at C'anton where the 
people had always been unusually anti-foreigners. A crisis 
came out in 1847, when an English party of six narrowly 
escaped being murdered by a Chinese mob at Canton. Sir John 
Davis, Governor of Hong Kong immediately in attempted to 
bring about order by attacking the city for the purpose of 
putting an end to these disturbances and for the rigid carrying 
out ol the Treaty It was to the credit of the British govern¬ 
ment that this unjustified act was not condoned. 

The Cninese hoped to haiH^ peaceful relations through the 
services of High Commissioner Ki-ying, who was a man of 
good faith and he encouraged his countrymen to evince a 
friendly attitude toward foreigners. Ki-ying therefore had 
arranged with Sir John Davis that the city of Canton was to be 
thrown open at the latc.st on April 6th, 1849, but as that date 
drew near, the Chinese government was still desiring a further 
postponement. When Sir John Rowring appointed as Governor 
of Hong Kong, he attempted to arrange a meeting with the 
Imperial Commissioner Ych-Ming-Shen at Canton, but his 
request for an interview was declined. At this time, the coolie 
trade was also leading the Chinese to regard with disfavor the 
increase of foreign intercourse. Chinese were kidnapped and 
taken to Cuba, Peru, Chile, and the West Coast of the United 
States, where they were slaves in fact if not in name. The 
fate of these unfortunates, brought into the clutches of white 
profiteers, was as tragic as the plight of the ensnared Africans. 

Another open sore was the continuance of the smuggling 
of opium into China, although the trade had been declared 
illegal. It was often carried on by ships which were registered 
at Hong Kong and enjoyed British protection. 

The extreme state of tension between the Chinese and 
English could not last long without leading to serious difficulties, 
and in October 1856 an event occured which precipitated 
hostilities. 
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A craft, the lorcha ARROW, owned by Chinese, and with a 
Chinese crew, but registered at Hong Kong, commanded by an 
Irish captain, and flying the British flag, while at Canton wes 
boarded by Chinese otfleers. Twelve of the crew were arrested, 
and the British flag was hauled down. The British declared 
that British sovereignly had been violated and their flag insulted. 
The Chinese declined to give the satisfaction demanded. 

This particular clash, apparently so trivial, might have 
been settled peaceably had it not been that by disposition and 
conviction the British Consul at Canton, Harry Parkes, and the 
Imperial Commissioner Yet Ming-shen, were both uncompromis¬ 
ing. By the end of October, 1856, Sir John Bowring imme¬ 
diately authorized the capture of a native junk by way of 
reprisal for the insult offered to the British flag, but this 
act led to no important results. Then Sir Michael 
Seymour, in command of the British fleet, was ordered to take 
the Bogue Forts leading to Canton. The Imperial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Oftice was tired upon, and troops marched through 
his garden. The Chinese answered the attacks by offering 
large rewards for the capture of ‘‘barbarians”. In December, 
1856, the Chinese destroyed the factories. 

The Chinese government, unware of the calamitous hour 
about to strike, refused to enter into any kind of compromise 
in spite of the stipulation in the Treaty of Nanking (Article XI) 
that the English “Chief high oflicer in China shall correspond 
with the Chinese high officers, both at the capital and in the 
provinces.” No settlement being reached. A sufficie.nt British 
and French force had gathered in Chinese waters, Canton was 
taken, and ihe Imperial Commissioner Yeh Ming-Shen, was 
sent a prisoner to Calcutta, India. The Taku forts were taken 
in May, 1858. The envoy of Britain, France, Russia, and 
the United States reached Tientsin the same month. 

The Treaty of Tientsin was signed on june 26th, 1858. 
It contained lifty-six articles, the most important of which are 
the following : — 

1. The British and other Governmets were to have the 
right to appoint resident Ministers at the Court of Peking. 

2. In adition to the five Ports already open to foreign trade, 
and another ten new ports were designated by the treaty— 
Ncwchwang in Manchuria Tengchow (for w^hich Chefoo was 
substituted in 1862) in Shantung, four on the Yangtze, including 
Chinkiang and Hankow, one on Hainan, two on Formosa, and 
Ch’aochow (actually its port, Swatow) on the south coast. 
Tientsin itself added in i860. 
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3. The merchantmen of the powers were given permission 
to use the Yangtze River. 

4. Permission was to be granted to foreigners to travel 
with passports signed by their consuls in the interior of the 
country. 

5. To Christians, both aliens and Chinese, was given the 
privilege of preaching Christianity, and both were guaranteed 
toleration in the practice of their faith. 

6. The teriff fixed by the Treaty of Nanking was to be 
revised. British subjects were to have the option of clearing 
their goods of all transit duties by the payment of single charge, 
to be calculated as possible at the rale 2| per cent. AD 
VALOREM. 

7. The Chinese were to pay the sum of 2,000,000 taels 
for the losses at Canton, and an equal sum for the expenses of 
the war. 

8. Legalization of opium importation w'as acknowledge and 
rates were determined. 
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BRITAIN AND FRANCE VERSUS CHINA (1860 A, D ) 

Plans weie made at the conelusion of the ‘^‘■Second war 
with (ireat Britain” to open foreign legation's in Peking. A 
proposal was rnade by the C hincsc authorities to John E Ward, 
the U. S Minislei to Clnra at Shanghai, but the British and 
French stood firm not to enter into any talks until treaty 
latification was completed at Peking 1 he C hinesc gave 
promise that futuie meetings would be conducted on terms 
of absolute equality but requested that after reaching Taku, the 
foicign envoys should travel north with a small guard and 
dispense with the trapings of war 

Admiial Sii lames Hope, commander of British fleet, 
reintorucd with a Preach fiigate and gunboat, learned at this 
time that no pi ms had been made to receive the 1 neign envoys 
and that the Chinese had placed barriers m the rivtr to interfere 
with their progress The admiial Hope, tluicupon, was 
ordered to force the passage and attacked the d aku forts on the 
night of June 24th, 1859 The forts immediately opened tired, 
with the result that two of British gunboats were sunk, and 
many officers and men wounded Then a detachment of marines 
and sappers was landed to attempt the eaptuie of the Taku 
forts, but as the men got quagmircd in the mud, and w'cre 
txposed to a withering hre from the forts, they were repulsed 
and forced to retire. 

After the engagement, John h. Ward, the American envoy 
was asked to go to Pehtang on July 28. When he arrived at the 
Capital, the Manchu Emperor gave him an audience, but at the 
same time he learned that he would be required to perform the 
K0UnVy he refused to go through with the ceremony A court 
ord^r commanded the Americans to leave the Capital at once, 
Ward obeyed the impeual demand to be rewaided with rati¬ 
fications of the treaty at Pehtang 

On March, i860, the British and Erench sent an ultimatum 
tO' the Chinese Court, msisting upon an apology for the previous 
attack on the allied fleet at Taku , ratification of the Treaty at 
adherence to the provisions of the treaties of Tientsin, 
Itlld additional compensation for the recent attacks The Chinese 
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disregarded these demands and asked the foreigners to move 
into Peking without a military escort. 

The British and French were not long in retaliating for their 
repulse at Taku. A formidable expedition was equipped both 
by Britain and France, and Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were 
reappointed as Plenipotentiaries. 

The British contingent consisted of 13,000 men, principally 
Indian troops, supported by a Chinese labour corps of 2,000 
coolies, and was commanded by Sir Hope Grant. The French 
put into the held 7,000 men under the command of General 
Montauban. The naval forces were commanded respectively 
by Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, and Admiral Page. 

d'he British fleet assembled at Talienwan, and the Frencii 
at Chefoo. Pchtang was taken without much difficulty, and the 
Allies marched on to Tangkii. After Tangku fell to the Allies, 
and then preparations were made for the assault on the Taku 
Forts. At this time, Hang-fu, the Viceroy of C'hihli, attempted 
to enter into negotiations wiih Lord Elgin, but the matter would 
come to no terms until reparation had been made by the Chinese 
for the previous attack on the allied fleet off' Taku. As no terms 
could be arranged, the attack on the forts was begun. The 
allied captured the Taku forts on August 21, i860. Admiral 
Hope occupied Tientsin on August 25 and, after some diplo¬ 
matic skimishes, marched on to Tungchow, gateway to the 
Capital. 

At this satge of the proceedings, Kweiliang was commis¬ 
sioned by the Imperial Court to make peace in conjunction with 
the Viceroy Hang-fu. 

Lord Elgin demanded three things ^ i. an apology for the 
previous attack on the allied fleet; 2, the ratification and exe¬ 

cution of the Tirentsin treaty; and 3. an indemnity for the 
expenses of the navel and military expeditions. The French 
government made similar demands. 

As the Chinese envoys did not really possess plenipotentiary 
powers, and did not dare to comply with all these demands, 
therefore the Anglo-French troops began its march on Peking 
in October 13, i860. 

While the Allies were marching on Peking, the emperor 
fled north to his hunting grounds at Jehol, Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros were left to negotiate with a weakened China, 
represented by Prince Kung, who like his brother the emperor, 
was ready to escape white wrath if the Russian envoy General 
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Ignatiev, had not persuaded him to remain and pick up what 
could be salvaged from the wreckage. Prince Kung thereupon 
remained in Peking to receive the conquerors at the Hall of 
Ceremonies (October 24), where the Treaty of Tientsin of 185 
was ratified. The. new British Convention demanded (i) that 
8,000,000 taels indemnity should be paid, (2) that permission 
should be given to Chinese subjects to emigrate at will as 
contract laborers or otherwise, (3) ihat Kowloon should be ceded 
to the British Government and become a part of Kong Kong, 
and (4) that Tientsin should be opened as a treaty port. The 
French Government also made similar demands. 

Owing to the approach of winter, the allied forces leaving 
a garrison at Tientsin and the Taku Forts departed for Shanghai. 

The foreign envoys moved into Peking The English 
and French came in March, i86i ; the Russians in July ; and 
the U.S A in June, 1862. In September, 1861, Germany signed 
a treaty with China, and sent envoy in 1866. 

In order to facilitate communications with foreign countries, 
by Imperial decree, a Ministry of External Affairs, or the Tsung 
Li Ya Men, was at this time created by the Court. The three 
original members were Prince Kung, Kweiliang, and Wenhsiang. 
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THE TAI PUNG REBELLION (18504864 A. D.) 

By the middle of the 19th century hatred against the 
Westerners burned in white heat. The Chinese looked with rage 
upon the "“^barbarians” who took aefyantage of extraterritoriality 
to thwart justice, to export the peasantry for harsh labor over¬ 
seas, to amass fortunes in the opium trade, to push gunboats 
up the Yangtze River. Antagonism to foreign encroachments 
took the form of movements aiming at the elimination of a 
government incapable of resistance to the West. The most 
widespread and destructive anti-Manchu agitation W'as the T’ai 
P’ing Rebellion. 

The T’ai P’ing leader, Hung Hsiu-chuan, was born in 
1813 in a village near Canton. He w'as of lowdy origin, being 
the vSon of a Haka termer. As a youth he devoted himself 
to study, being ambitious to obtain the coveted degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the Literary Examination. He made three 
attempts to gain this honour, but in each w’as unsuccessful. 
This failure preyed so much upon his mind, that his health was 
alTccted and for a time his life w^as despaired of During 
his illness, he had a dream in which he saw the Almighty enter 
his room, (place a sword in his hand, and command him to 
begin a crusade for the extermination of the worship of devils. 
He w^as conveyed to the Palace of the Almighty, washed in a 
river, and had his heart taken out and replaced by a new one. 

After his recovery he studied some Christian tracts wdiich 
had fallen into his hands when he was on a visit to Canton for 
the purpose of passing the examinations, and from the perusal 
of these he became convinced that he had discovered the 
meaning of his dream. He applied for baptism, but although 
for a time under Christian instruction, was never formally 
admitted into the Church. He converted his own household to 
his views, and then his neighbors, and after a while a band of 
follow'ers gathered about him, and an association was formed 
called the ‘*Shang Ti Hui” or the ‘^Association of the worship 
of the Almighty.” 

The new movement met with marked success in the 
Province of Kwangsi, where, with iconoclastic ^eal, idols were 
destroyed and temples razed to the ground. Such was the 
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beginning ot the T’ai Ping movement In its earlier stages, it 
much resembled the religious crusade of the Prophet Mahomet. 

It was not in its inception a political rising, but was later 
compelled from force of circumstances to assume a hostile attitude 
towards the Court. The Imperial Court, fearinti the outbreak 
of a revolution, sent two commissioners named Talungha and 
Saishangha, to suppress the movement, and this display of force 
incited the followers ol Hung to declare open rebellion, and to 
lake up the cry Exterminate the Manchud’ The rebellion is 
known in history as the I 'ai P’ing, the name being derived from 
the Chinese characters meaning Great Peaced’ signifying that 
the reign of peace was about to be established, but the rebels 
were called by their countrynun the ‘‘ Chang inaod’ that is ‘‘ the 
long-haired ones’", on account of their alkvving their hair to grow 
long, and of abandoning the custom of shaving the front parts 
of their heads. 

In 1850, the rebels seized and fortified the market town 
of Liuchow in Kwangsi, and shortly afterward the towns, Taitsun, 
Yungan and Naning fell into their hands. Ihe 1 ’ai P’ing 
rebels seized Nanking in 1853 and massacred the xManchu 
garrison of 10,000. Hung selected the Nanking as the site of 
the Capital of the new Dynasty. 

Shortly after establishing his Capital, Hung, who now 
claimed to be the brother of Christ, assumed the title of Tien 
Wang” or Heavenly Emperor,” and published a book of Celes¬ 
tial Decrees, purporting to be revelation from Almighty. In 
these Decrees, Almighty is spoken of as the Heavenly Father, 
and Christ as the Celestial Brother. 

At the time of the taking of Nanking, the number of rebels 
had grown to 80,000 and w'as constantly on the increase. A 
Government was established Hung was proclaimed Emperor of 
China, and his Dynasty was named the T’ai P'ing. Four Assistant 
Wangs” or Kings, were appointed to help rule the Empire, and 
were called the Kings of the North, South, East, and West. 

The T’ai Ping goverment laid down a scheme of social and 
economic reorganization of Chinese life in which farm and 
land was to be divided into nine classes and distributed among 
the people with preference to men above sixteen and under 
fifty. They advocated equality between the sexes. Equal 
opportunity of education and civil service is to be guaranteed 
to all ; and also inveighed against slavery, concubinage, foot 
binding, arranged marraige, cruel punishment, and the use of 
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opium. Such schemes reflected popular desires which have 
found fuller expression in later decades. 

In March, 1853, ^ column of the rebels was dispatched to 
the North to try an issue with the Imperial forces at the Capital. 
This detachment hiilcd in an attempt to seize Kaifenfu in Honan, 
and after traversing »he P/ovmce of ShanH, advanced to Tsinghai, 
a place twenty miles distant fiom Tientsin. An attack on 
Tientsin by advance guard w^as repulsed by the Marchu General 
Sankr linsin. Disheartened by this failure, the rebels w ere afraid 
to press on to Peking and not wTiiting for the arrival of a 
second column, advancing 10 reinforce them, began their retreat 
to Nanking. At this juncture. Id Hung chang made his hrst 
appearance on the stage of history. Actuated by patriotic motives, 
he raised at his own expense a regiment of militia in Anhw'ci, 
and began with this force to harass the rearguard of the rebels. 
In reward for his services, Tseng Kuo-fan became his patron 
and introduced him to Imperial favor 

Although frustrated in their attempt to lake Peking, the 
rebels for a time controlled the Yangtze valley from Dchang to 
Yang-chow. Gradually however, the Imperial troops gathered 
fresh courage, and after repeated struggle, some of the cities on 
the Yangtze were retaken, and the T’ai Pdng were confined to 
the narrow- strip of country between Nanking and Anking. Both 
of these cities w'ere closely beleaguered by Imperial troops. 

The T’ai Pdng leader, Tien Wang, gave himself to a life 
of debaucheiy in Nanking, his able general Chung, Wdiiig, ‘'Faith¬ 
ful King” by skill military tactics continued to gain importani 
victories. He cut his way out riom Nanking through the lities of 
the Imperial troops, then under !hc command oi Tseng Kuo- 
liin, and having collected a large force at WThu, captured the 
the importani city of Hui-chow in the south part of Anhwei 
province. Next he took Hang-chow, and then laid seize to Soo- 
chow. He w^as recalled to Nanking by dden Wang to operate 
against the Imperial forces surrounding the city, and succeeded 
in defeating them w’ith great loss, 5,000 of their best troops 
being slain in the battle After this, Chung W^ang returned 
to Soo-chow-, and after routing the Imperialist forces under the 
command of Chang Kuo-liang, Tseng Kuo-fan's most efficient 
general, advanced along the Grand Cana!, and captured Wu-sih. 

The Chinese in Shanghai formed a patriotic association to 
resist the rebels, and at the suggestion of Li Hung-chang, who 
had become Governor of Kiangsu, engaged the services of two 
Americans, Frederick Ward and Burgevine, to organize a force of 
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Europeans and Manilamcn to fight the rebels. Ward made 
attack on Sung-kiang and his attempt was unsuccessful, but 
alierwaid, with the assistance of the Imperialist forces, he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining possession of the city. Next he attempted to 
take Tsing-pu, but there he suffered defeat, owing to the fact his 
forces were, attacked in the rear by the troops of Chung 
Wang During the engagment himtelf was severely wounded. 
In August of iX6o, Chung Wang advanced on Shanghai, but the 
European troops in garrisrm mounted the walls of the native city 
and repulsed the attack with a withering fire from their guns, 
fhe rebels were forced to retire, and in their retreat devastated 
the country for many irii'<^‘s round about. The winter of i860 
\va ^pent by Ward at Sung-kiarg in the drilling of his army, now 
augmented by volunteers from Shanghai. Soinc 30 of his most 
hard-bitten troops had deserted fiom American and English 
vessels. In order to stop these losses Admiral James Hope, in 
charge of the British Squadron in (^hina waters arrested Ward in 
Mav, 1861. He was turned over to American Consular Court 
of Shanghai on the charge of enticing sailors from Her Majasty’s 
Navy. Ward claimed Chinese citizenship and the Consu 
dropped the case. Not being permitted to employ forcignersi 
he immediately proceeded to organize a new force of Chinese, 
troops commanded by foreign officers. This force was the 
nucleus of wdiat was afterwards known as ‘‘The Ever Victorious 
Army'h 

Ward made his headquarters at Sung-kiang, and sallying 
out thence won several victories over the rebels with his newdy 
organized forces. The British and French Admirals now agreed 
to act in correct wdth him and to make an attempt to clear the 
country of' rebels within a thirty miles radius of Shanghai. 

By the close of 1862 th’s had been accomplished, but during 
the campaign Ward was killed in an attack on the town in Tsc-ki 
and Gordon who subsequently succeeded him, eulogized him in 
the following terms . “He w^as a brave, clear-headed man, much 
liked by the Chinese mandarins, and a very fit for the command 
of the force he had raised”. 

When Gordon took command of the “Ever Victorious 
Ainiy” and he divided it into five regiments of infantry and one 
artillery, each having about 600 men. The officers were 
foreigners of various nationalities, and the non-conimissioncd 
officers were Chinese. 

Af ter a Jong fighting, Gordon succeeded in recapturing 
1 aj-tsang, Kun-shan, Soo-chow^ and Chang-chow, after fall of 
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the city of Chang-chow, the Kiang-su province, was entirely 
restored to Imperialists. 

The last stronghold of the rebels, the city of Nanking, was 
then closely invested by the Imperialist forces. The rebels, 
being hard pressed for food, were obliged to send out their 
women and chidren, Tseng Kuo-fan having agreed to spare their 
lives. Greatly to his credit this promise was w^ell observed. 

A party of the city w^all having been blowMi up by the 
explosion of a mine, the Imperialist forced an entrance through 
the breach into the city. As the city fell, Tien Wang ended his 
life by taking poison. Chung Wang and young son of Tien 
Wang attempted to make their escape, but were captured in their 
flight, and brought back to the city. The son of Tien Wang 
was executed at once, but Chung Wang was allowed time to 
finish the memoirs he w'as writing, and was then sent to the 
execution ground. 

The ultimate suppression of the T^ai P’ings w^as due to the 
following facts : 

(1) The conservative elements of society gave full support 
to the Ching Dynasty. At the same time, the influence of 
Christianity was too thin, and probably a minor one, in bringing 
about the movement, and therefore its social and economic 
egalitarianism inadequate to take the place of Confucianism. 

(2) The Westerners gave military assistance to the Ching 
Dynasty. At first the Westerners were disposed to view the 
T’ai P’ings hopefully, but later on the T’ai P’ing rebels were 
seen to be more fanatical than the Ching and fully as haughty, 
and their depredations in the lower part of the Yangtze Valley 
threatened the safety and trade of Westerners. After peace had 
been made with the Ching (i860), the American and British 
authorities became decidedly unfriendly to the rebels and foreign 
forces helped the Ching armies until the end of the rebellion 
was in sight. 

(3) The military policy of the T’ai Phngs suffered from a 
lack of controlling leadership. The chief leaders usually acted 
on their own and became prey to feuds and jealously. Later on 
all the original leaders were eventually murdered or expelled, 
except Plung, the Heavenly Emperor. 

Thus in its first phase the movement for change in Modern 
China produced little but over twenty million lives had been 
sacrificed, and many of the fairest provinces of the Ching Empire 
devastated, bequeathing to later revoluiionalists an example of 
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iintellectual failure in popular leadership and to the Chinese 
people the political consciousness. The leaders of One Hundred 
Reform Movement Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi chao, the 
founder of the Republic Sun Yat-scn, the Nationalists, the 
Socialists and the Communists have all had this lesson before 
them. 
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CONFUCIAN GENERAL-TSENG KUO-FAN (1811-1876 AD) 

Tseng Kuo-fan, the last of the great Chinese scholar and 
statesmen, lived in a period where the old Chinese tradition was 
already on the decline, when the Western countries had already 
touched the periphery of China, and when China was torn by 
civil w’ar and strife. 

Born in i8ii in Hunan province, when he w^as 23 years old 
he passed his district civil service examination. At the age of 
2S he was confered the degree of Han Lin, the highest honor 
given to any Chinese scholar. When Tseng was 42 years old 
the Taiping Rebellion started in Kwangsi province, and he was 
given the power to train the militia in his own province, so as to 
be able to supress the rebels. When Tseng was 41 years old, 
he was in Nan-chang he heard the news of his father’s death. 
He was given three months leave for the observe the mourning 
of his father. After he returned to the front in June of 1848 
Kiangsi had nearly been freed from the rebels, so he was able 
to pay greater attention to the lower part of the Yangtze which 
he started with an invasion into Chekiang. In 1862 he was 
appointed as Viceroy of Kiangsu, Kiangsi and Anw^hei, aside 
from being C-in-C and and responsible for the military situation 
in Chekiang. Finally Tseng Kuo-fan crushed out the Taiping 
Rebellion in 1864 A. D. 

Today he is well known as a commander-in-chief who was 
primarily responsible for surpressing rhe Tai ping Rebclion ; 
however his scholarly contribution to Chinese thought are equally 
important. Tseng lived in the 19th century he saw that too 
much emphasis w^as placed upon Han scholarship and so he 
devoted his life to the revival of the Sung philosophy— Neo- 
Confucianism. The interesting document from Tseng’s pen is 
his manifesto, or his declaration of war against the Taiping 
Rebellion. He Said as follows ; 

'■^From the period of Tang and Yu, the sages of the different 
periods tried to keep the social order, the relationship between 
the emperor and his subjects, parents and their chiidern, superior 
and inferors, in the way as if they realized that your hat can 
not be put ou your feet, and your shoes can not be put on your 
hat. The bandits from Canton (the Tainpings) borrowed the 
doctrines from the foreign barbarians; from their emperor down 
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to their soldiers they call themselves brothers, only the lord of 
heaven con be called the father. Anything from farming to 
mcrchahts are considered to be gifts from the lord of heaven. 
When they throw away the classics of Confucius and believe in 
Christianity and its bible then the Chinese tradition ol' more 
than three thousand years is given up. This not only means a big 
change in the Ching dynasty, but in the whole patten of Chinese 
tradition. Confucius and Mencius would be pained in their 
graves ; and this is the reason why the Chinese scholars cm not 
look upon the situation with their eyes closed”. The foregoing 
quotation Tseng was advocated upon the national culture, in 
other words he wanted to revival of Confucian teachings. Tseng 
was emphasis on self-cultivation of which he called the daily 
exercises of the mind. When he was the Viceroy of Kiangsu 
in 1872, he wrote four rules for self-cultivation. First, attention 
in your aloneness will give you a peaceful mind. Secondly, 
concentration of mind will give you better health. Thirdly, 
the sence of Yen, or aiming at Yen will give you satisfaction. 
Fourthly, work hard then even the spirits will appreciated you. 

Before Tseng wrote these four rules, he applied and worked 
out a schedule to follow them in his daily life. He put up 12 
points to follow: i. Chin or self-control, austerity and respect. 
2. Meditation, 3. Rise early in the morning and after awaken¬ 
ing do not linger in bed. 4, Read books, and never start another 
one unless you have finished the previous one. 5. The reading 
of histories. 6. Be careful of what you say. 7. Don’t lose 
your temper, and have control over your emotions. 8. Take care 
of your health. 9. Everyday you must learn something you did 
not know before. 10. Everday you must not forget what you 
have previously learned, ii. Practice caligraphy everyday for 
lialf an hour. 12. Don’t go out in the evening, it is a waste of 
ime and makes you easily tired, 

Tseng’s view in regard to the responsibility of each indivi- 
lual in society is shown in his article called Where Comes the 
\ble Man.” In this article he calls every individual into account 
or its action. He does not believe in the theory of social environ- 
nent, he believes that every individual should change his social 
nvironment, rather than be subjugated by it. 

Tseng's view in regard to education, and in regard to what a 
cholar should read and learn consists of four categories : 

I. Ni and Li, which in Confucian terminology means 
haracter building covering the field of the Sung philosophers. 
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2. Philosophy, which in Confucian terminology means the 
wide reading of the ancient books, so covering the Han scholar¬ 
ship 

3. Literature, that means the study of language and style, 
and covers all of prose and poetry, as well as the eight legged 
essays. 

4. Politics and Economics covering the field of all kinds of 
institutions, ceremonies, as well as contemporary history. 

These four categories are so wide that one must choose what 
is most urgent, and that is philosophy. 

The best evaluation of Tseng Kuo-fan came from the pen 
of his son who knew his father well. He wrote : according to 

Confucius there are four department of training students, i. 
Character building ; 2. political affairs ; 3. knowledge of the 

classics and of history ; and 4. language, or literary style. This 
seems to indicate that two comes from the same source, out it is 
manifested in many ways, aside from the fact that it is then 
divided into many schools of thought. The Han scholars and the 
Sung philosophers have fought over this issue extensively; and 
my father tried to build up a comprehensive system out of a 
combination of these two schools. 

This is his son’s evaluation, and although in China the son 
always exagerates the achievements of his father, here they are 
hardly exagerated. The ever lasting influence of Tseng Kuo-fan 
lies not in his philosophical system, or in his philosophical work, 
nor in his prose or poems, but it lies in his character. Tseng’s 
strength of character was not only of strong influence among the 
scholars of his time, but also influenced the younger men of a later 
period. He may well be called a representative of the Chinese 
culture, although he was not able to revive the Chinese tradition 
sufficiently to make it strong enough to resists the influence of the 
Western world. The real adoption of Western methods began 
with the next period, although he pave the way for an under- 
standing with the West. Yet the Chinese idea of superiority was 
so deeply imbred in the Chinese mind that it was even impossible 
for us as strong a man as Tseng Kuo-fan to make this change a 
peaceful one. 

Tseng was not a mere philosopher but he also was a great 
statesman, his knowledge as well as his ambitions covered the 
whole field of Chinese history, scholarship and philosophy. His 
achievements can be considered as bringing a declining dyngsty to 
^ new height and greatness. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE MOVEMENT AT MODERNIZATION IN SELF DEFENCE 

1864 A. D. 

In the four decades that followed the final treaty settlement 
of i960 and the suppression of the T’ai P’ings, China lay open 
to foreign commercial exploitation. The rebellion had been 
suppressed with help of foreign mercenaries, particularly the 
Ever Victorious Army ” with Western officers like F.T. Ward, 
and ‘‘ Chinese ” Gordon. British diplomats and British and 
American merchants dominated the treaty ports. Trade flourish¬ 
ed in China. The penalty for China’s backwardness was 
apparent only on the frontiers where the lesser states, tradition¬ 
ally tributary to China, were detached by imperial is it powers. 
Japan took over the Liu-ch’iu Islands. Russia moved for a 
time into the Hi region in Chinese Turkistan. France seized 
Annam and created French Indo-China. The British took 
Burma, and Korea was opened to foreign intercourse. As these 
ominous developments continued to whittle away China’s once- 
proud international position, ^..hinese officials made efforts at 
modernization in self-defence. 

Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Flung-chang were the two leaders 
who more than anybody else realized that China must catch 
up with the West in the production of war material if she was 
to survive the impact of the West. The Kiangnan arsenff were 
started as well as ship-dockards in Foochow ; later on steel 
works in Hankow were built, and also railroad, and telegraph 
building were begun. While there was the realization that 
Western industrial methods had to be copied. 

At the capital an interpreter’s college called Tung Wen 
Kwan was established in 1862 to prepare youngmen for diplomatic 
negotiation. Later a school on w^estern culture known as Hsi 
Hsueh Hsuehtang (Western Learning School) was opened in 
Tientsin and another school called Nanyang Institute had been 
set up in Shanghai. At the same time, there was still the very 
definite belief that the Chinese culture was superior to that of 
the West and therefore must be kept intact as if had been 
maintained for the last 1,000 years. We find the chief official 
in charge of foreign affairs defending these western studies by 
the mendacious excuse that ‘^‘Western sciences borrowed their roots 
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from ancient Chinese mathematics. Westerners still regard their 
mathematics as coming from the Orient .. . China invented the 
method. Westerners adopted it”. Chang Chih-tung, the Viceroy 
of Hupeh and Hunan Provinces was sensitive to the teaching 
of Western subjects is well indicated in his book ^'Learn” where 
he writes in the introduction : 

“^Thc w^oiid situation today is more critical than ever before 
in the history of man. Those who make suggestions for its sal¬ 
vation believe in modern scholarship, while those fearing that any 
change might well shake the national foundation insist upon the old 
scholarship. These arc two schools of thought that at present can¬ 
not be merged into one. It is as if the old conservative school of 
thought had stopped eating because they were choking, and the 
new school finds itself at so many cross roads that they cannot 
possibly find their lost sheep. The old school is ignorant and 
refuses to adopt itself to modern conditions, while the new' 
school has lost its traditional foundation. As long as the old 
school is hostile to the new^ school of thought, and vice versa, 
all sort of radical and thoughts sweep over the country in the 
name of change, and the more theories are discovered the more 
confused the Chinese mind becomes. The difficulty China is 
facing today is produced by internal disorder and not by external 
aggression.” 

It might well be said that Chang Chih-tung believed in 
Chinese tradition, and because of it saw little need for the nece¬ 
ssity of any radical change. 

There were no good results of this movement as the leaders 
only realize that the building of modern arsenals and ship- 
dockyards were sufiicient to mold China into a modern nation ; 
but they did not know that China must also have a modern 
political structure, a modern constitution as well as economic 
institutions. 



CHAPTER VIII 


IMPORTANT EVENTS SUCCEEDING THE SUPPRES¬ 
SION OF THE T’AI P IMG REBELLION U8C7-1882 A.D.) 

(a) Other Rebellions in the Reign of T'ung Chih- In 

1S67, an Imperial army was sent to Yunnan to put down a for¬ 
midable rebellion. 'Phis was an attempt 0:1 the part of the 
Mohammedan population to set up a government of their own. 
They were incited to take this step by the harsh treatment 
received at the hands of the ("hinese ofiicial, and in order to 
resist a plot, which they claimed was on foop to put to death 
all the followers of the Prophet. 

The rebels seized the cities of I'alifu and Kunming, and 
their leader took the title of Suhan Suleiman, and sent a mission 
to England to seek recognition as an independent sovereign, 
from the British government. 

Shortly afterwards, another serious rebellion occured in 
Shensi and Kansu, owing to an attempt on the part of the Chinese 
to slaughter all the Mohammedan population in these Pr vinces. 
The rebellion spread until the restless tribes in Central Asia 
became involved, and a chief named Buzurg Khan set up his 
standard in Kashgaria. Buzurg proving incapable of controlling 
the movement, Yakoob Beg, his lieutenant, assumed the command. 

Owing to the disturbance spreading into Russian territory, 
the Russians sent a force 10 occupy the valley of Hi, and took 
the opportunity, in 1S71, of establishing a government in the 
Chinese city of Kuldja. Shensi and Kansu were finally pacified 
by the Chinese General Tso Tsung-t’ang, but the restoration 
of Chinese rule in Kashgaria did not take place until a later date. 

The Chef 00 Convention (1875 AD ) After the con¬ 
quest of Burma by Great Britain, and the conclusion of the treaty 
with king of Burma in 1862, there was a desire on the part of 
the English to penetrate the mountainous country dividing 
Burma from China, and to open up a trade route into Yunnan. 
An expedition was sent out under Colonel Sladen, which 
penetrated as far as Bhamo but was then forced to turn back. 
In 1874, The Indian Government, acting under instructions 
From the British Home Government, dispatched an expedition 
under Colonel Browne to proceed into Yunnan by way of Bhamo. 
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It was arranged at the same time that Mr. A. R. Maigary, of | 
H.B M.’s Consular Service, should travel overland through j 
China, to meet the expedition at Bhamo, and, acting as inter | 
prefer, should conduct it through Yunnan and then overland s 
to HankoA?, when Mr. Margary reached at Manwyne, the first | 
city within Chinese territory, he was treacherously assassinated, ] 
and afterwards Colonel Browne’s expedition was attacked and | 
driven back by bands of armed natives. J 

Sir Thomas Wade, the British Minister at Peking, took up | 
the case and made strenuous efforts to discover upon whom the | 
guilt of the crime rested. The British wished to hold Ts’en 1 . 
Yu~ying, the Governor of Yunnan, responsible, but the Chinese | 
Government shielded him, and attributed the crime to the I 
natives of the province, who, they claimed, were stirred up to | 
commit the murder by their unwillingness to grant a trade route 
for foreign commerce through their territory. 

After prolonged negotiations with the Tsung Li Ya 
Men, or the Ministry of External Affairs. Sir Thomas 
Wade at last determined to leave Peking and proceed to 
Shanghai where he could be in direct telegraphic communi¬ 
cation with his Home Government, and advise it as to the 
measures to be taken to bring about a settlement. This step 
led the Chinese, for the sake of avoiding a possible war, to 
consent to come to an arrangement satisfactory to both parties, 
and accordingly Li Hung-chang was appointed Commissioner 
to confer with Sir Thomas Wade at Chefoo. The result of this 
conference was the Chefoo Convention. (1875) 

The principal articles of the agreement were as follows : — 

1. A compensation of 200,000 taels was to be paid for 
the murder of Mr. Margary and the other officers, and for the 
expenses to which the British had been put on account of the 
Yunnan case. 

2. Proclamations were to be posted throughout the Empire 
enjoining that Englishmen were everywhere to be protected. 

3. An Embassy was to be dispatched to London to express 
regret for the deplorable incident. 

4. An arrangement was to be made as to the opium traffic, 
British merchants, when opium was brought into port, were to 
be obliged to report it to the customs, and could then deposit 
it in bond, either in a ware house or in a receiving hulk, until 
such times as there was a sale for it. The importer must then 
pay the traffic duty on it, and the purchasers the LIKIN. 

5. The Chinese Government agreed that Transit Duty 
Certificates should be framed under one rule at all ports. 
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6. Four new ports, l~chang, We-hu, Wenhow, and Pakhoi 
were to be opened to trade, and six ports of call on the Yangtze, 
to the landing of foreign goods. 

(c) The Dispute with Russia in regard to Buldja. We 

have already refered to the occupation of Kuldja by the Russians 
at the time of the uprising in Kashgaria. After the trouble 
had been suppressed by General Tso Tsung-t’a g, a demand was 
made upon Russia for the return of Kuldja, which the Russians 
had asserted they would occupy only quiet had been restored. 

A high Manchu officer, Ch’uniz-hou was sent to Russia, where 
he concluded the Treaty of Livadia by which it was agreed to give 
to Russia the most important part of lii with all the strong passes 
in the Then Shan, the city of Yarkand, and five million roubles, 
in return these concessions Russia was to restore Kuldja to 
China. This agreement was repudiated at Peking, and Ch’ung- 
hou was arrested and sentenced to death, from which fate he 
was saved only by the intervention of Queen Victoria who obtain¬ 
ed his pardon by means of a letter addressed to the emperor. 

At this juriturc, the Chinese fearing Jest war might break 
out with Russia, invited General Gordon to return to China, 
and take command of the army. When General Gordon arrived 
at Peking, he counselled the Chinese authority to make peace with 
their foe instead of going to war, and declined to the Imperial 
service. 

The Marquis Tseng, the son of Tseng Kuo-fan, w^as then 
sent to Russia to re-open the negotiations, and he succeeded in 
concluding a Treaty at St. Petersburg in i88i. by which Hi was 
returned to China with the exception of a Wcbtern trip, and nine 
million roubles were paid to Russia as an indemnity for her 
claims. For diplomatic skill in negotiating this treaty, he earned 
great praise from his countrymen. 

id) Korea thrown open to the World. Owing to the 
muder of some French Missionaries, in 1866, The French 
Government sent a small expedition to Korea to demand 
reparation which, however, proved unsuccessful. In 1870, the 
United States Government made an effort to open Korea to 
foreign intercourse, but although the forts commanding the 
entrance to the Han river were taken, nothing permanent was 
accomplished. Six years later a Japanese gun-boat, the Unyoken, 
was without provocation, attacked by the Korean. The Japanese, 
by way of retaliation, immediately dispatched an expedition to 
Korea, and compelled the Korea Government to pay an 
indemnity, to open the ports of Chemulpo, Gensan, and Fusan 
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to foreign and to allow Japanese to reside in the country on the 
same terms as Europeans resided in Japan. As Korea was a 
vessal to Chinas, these inroads of the Japanese caused a good deal 
of anxiety at the Court of Peking. 

China did not intend to relinquish her claims over Korea, 
as she saw very clearly the impwtancc of retaining control so as 
to resist Russian and Japanese aggressions. The position of the 
country on her North-east border rendered this policy necessary 
as a safeguard to her own frontiers. 

In 1S82, the young king was made a prisoner by Tai Wen 
Kun, and an attempt was made to assassinate the Queen. The 
Chinese government acting on the advice of Id Hung-chang, 
adopted prompt measures to suppress the disturbance. A 
division of troops and a naval squadron were dispatched to 
Korea, the conspiracy was put down, and the king restored to 
the throne. 'I'ai Wen Kun w’as kidnapped by a cleaver ruse. 
The Chinese troops remained in the neighborhood of the Capital, 
and a Chinese resident, after tie pattern of the British residents 
in India, was installed at the Korean Court. 

Japan made demands for compensation, and obtained 
$ 500,000 as an indemnity. A new Treaty Port was opened, 
and a Korean Mission of Apology was sent to Japan. The 
Japanese also secured the right of keeping a permanent guard of 
soldiers at their Legation. Before long Changes w^ere made in 
the Korean adminisiration, a branch of the Imperial Chinese 
Customs was established, and other reforms were projected. 
This led to serious riots in Seoul in 1885, and a bitter strife 
broke out between the Reform Party and the Conservatives. 

A party of the Conservativesm assisted by the Chinese 
troops, assassinated seven:! of the Liberal ministers, and attacked 
the Palace, which was forced to retire guarded by the Japanese 
garrison. The Japanese w’ere forced to retire to their own 
Legation, and the King was taken prisoner. Then the Japanese 
Legation was burned and looted, and the Minister and his staff 
were compelled to fight their v/av to Chemulpo. In retaliation 
for this assault, the Japanese Government immediately landed a 
force at Chemulpo, and at the same lime the Chinese sent an 
army to Seoul. Both countries, bent on restoring peace in 
Korea, was in danger of coming into a collision. 

Lin Hung-chang and Count Ito of Japan entered into 
negotiations of Tientsin, and it was agreed that both countries 
should withdraw their troops from Korea within four months, 
and, that in case of any serious disturbance arising in the future, 
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if either country intended to send troops into Korea, previous 
notice should be given to the other country; and also that 
neither country should under-take a permanent occupation. 

At this time Russia made the disturbed condition of the 
country an excuse for making a move towards the Northern 
frontiers of Korea. In order to maintain the balance of power, 
the British fleet seized Port Hamilton, an island olf the Southern 
coast of Korea, and the Briiish government asserted that, if the 
Russian occupation lasted, she would take permanent possession 
of this foothold. In 1887, when affairs in Korea had quieted 
down, the British government withdrew from Port Hamilton with 
the stipulation that under no circumstance was the island to be 
ceded by China to any other foreign country. 
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THE WAR WITH FRANCE (18844885 A. D.) 

The beginning of French relations with Annam dates 
back to the time of Louis XV (1715) due to Christianty had 
introduced into the country at that occasion. From time to time, 
troubles arose between Christian converts and the other 
natives, which led to the massacre of some of the French priests. 
This gave France a chance for interfering in the political 
affairs of the country ; in 1858, owing to the refusal of the King 
of Annam to carry out the terms of a treaty, the French fleet 
destroyed the forts of Tourane, and the town of Saigon. In 1864, 
the King of Annam was obliged to cede Cochin China to France. 

After the Franco-Prussian war, the French Government 
directed its attention 10 fostering schemes of colonization. 
Accordingly, one or two-filibustering expeditions were sent 
against Hanoi the Capital of Annam. 

The King of Annam had for a long time been a vassal of 
China, and had sent Tribut Missions to Peking. Hence, he 
certainly appealed to the Emperor of China, and asked for pio* 
tection against the French authority- 

Li Hung-Chang was appointed Chinese representative to 
carry on negotiations with France, and finally agreed to hand 
over to France all of the country south of the Songoi or Red 
River. This proposition was rejected, however, both in Peking, 
and in Paris. For ten years, matters remained in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition, the French being aggressive, and the Annamese 
exerting themselves to check their inroads. 

In 1884, the French troops threatened the important 
towns of Sontay and Bacninh. These towns were garrisoned by 
the Black Flags, a body of irregular Chinese troops which 
had been engaged by the Annamese to assist in the protection of 
their country. The Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Minister to 
France, informed the French government that his country 
would regard an attack on these IW'O cities as a casu^ belli. 
Nevertheless the attack was made, and the two cities were 
taken and occupied by the Frencc. 

Neither the Chinese nor the French were desirous of 
war, and an attempt was made to reach at some mutually accept- 
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able arrangement by negotiation. A convention was held 
between Li Hung chang and Capt. Fournier, of the French 
Navy, at Tientsin, and it was agreed that the Chinese should 
withdraw all troops from Tonquin, and that town of Langson, 
and some other places should be occupied by the French, and 
that in return for this cession of teriitory the French should 
respect China’s southern boundry. 

The French immediately ordered Col. Dugenne to ad¬ 
vance on Langson, but owing to the fact that the Chinese troops 
had not received intructions from Peking as to the time of the 
evacuation of these places, they opposed the advance of the 
French and repulsed them with heavy loss. 

This misunderstanding led to further acts of hos(ility on 
both sides. The French charged the Chinese authority with 
breach of faith, but the Chinese claimed that no date had been 
specified in the agreement, and that sufficient time had not been 
allowed to admit of the withdraw^al of the Chinese troops 
from Langson. Admiral Courbet proceeded to attack Kilung 
in the North of Formosa and at once he took it, and then attem¬ 
pted unsuccessfully to penetrate into the interior. He was 
resisted by General Liu Ming-chuan who afterwards became the 
first governor of Formosa and built the first Chinese railway 
on Chinese soil. The Pescadores Islands were also occupied 
by the French. In Tonquin a guerilla warfare was carried 
on, and the natives, with the assistance of the ^‘Black Flags” 
made so determined a resistance that the French were obliged 
to retire from Langson. 

As the war dragged on, both countries became anxious 
for peace, as the support of the armies proved a heavy draft on 
their resources, and on June 9th, 1885, a Treaty of Peace 
was signed by Li Hung chang on behalf of the Chinese, and by 
M. Patenotre on behalf of the F'rench. This Treaty virtually 
reaffirmed the former Convention. The Chinese gave up all 
claim to Tonquin. 

This war revealed the good fighting power of the Chinese 
soldier, although at the same time it showed a lack of able and 
energetic commanders, except in the case of Liu Ming-chuan, 
the Imperial Commissioner. 
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THE WAR WITH JAPAN (1894 1895 A D.) 

Interference of Japan and China in Korean affairs at last 
brought on war between the two countries. A rebellion of a 
secret society, called the Tong Hak, that is, “ followers of the 
Eastern Learning,” rose in revolt, against the reformed govern¬ 
ment. A force sent against them by the King met with a 
serious reverse, and consequently help was asked from the 
Emperor of China, This was sent, and the Japanese not to be 
checkmated, al^o dispatched troops. In the meanwhile the 
Korean forces had dispersed the rebels, but the Chinese and 
Japanese remained, watching each other. Tokyo proposed that 
Japan and China join in promoting reforms in the decadent and 
inept Korean government. This Peking declined to do. In the 
negotiations it continued to claim suzerainty over Korea, a 
relationship which Japan refused to recognize. The Japanese 
took forcible possession of the palace and the monarch's person, 
and a decree was issued abrogating the Korean treaty with 
China and calling upon the Japanese to expel the Chinese troops. 
This was soon followed by the outbreak of war between China 
and Japan. The struggle w'as brief and full of humiliation for 
China. Although its forces often put up a courageous resistance, 
largely because of corruption in the administration and ineffi¬ 
ciency in the use of even such modern naval and military 
equipment as it possessed, China was defeated on sea and land, 
and the fonihed posts of Port Arthur in the Northeast provinces 
and Wei Hai Wei in Shantung, although armed after the European 
manner, were captured. 

The fall of Wei Hai Wei convinced the Chinese authority 
that they must make peace with the enemy, and Li Plung-chang 
was sent to Japan as plenipotentiary. The discussion had only 
just begun when an attack was made on Li by a would-be 
Japanese assassin. On account of this unfortunate occurrence 
the Japanese government became inclined to offer more favorable 
terms than were at first proposed. Finally on the 17th of April, 
1895, the Treaty of Shimonoseki w^as signed, and on the 9th of 
May, the ratifications were exchanged at CheToo. 

The principal articles of this important treaty were as 
follows . — 
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1. The independence of Korea was declared. 

2. The Liao-tung Peninsula (including Port Arthur), 
Formosa, and the Pescadors Islands were ceded to Japan. 

3. An indemnity of Tls. 200,000,000 was to be paid to 
Japan within seven years. 

4. Shasi in Hupeh, Chungking in Szechwan, Soo^chow 
in Kiangsu and Hang-chow in Chekiang were to be opened as 
Treaty Ports to foreign trade. 

In consequence of ihe protest of Russia, Gc'^many, and 
France, Japan waived her claims to the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
and accepted in exchange a payment of thirty million taels. A 
supplementary treaty to this effect was signed at Peking on 
November yih, J895. 

In return to their services to China in mitigating the terms 
of the treaty, Russia, France, and Germany demanded some 
recompense. Russia obtained the right to carry her Siberian 
railway through Manchuria to Vladivostock, with branch lines 
to Moukden and Port Arthur. The French obtained the promise 
that the Chinese w^ould meet the Tonquin railway on the Chinese 
frontier, and continue it as far as Nanninfu of Kw^angsi. 

The Chinese army in Formosa determined to resist the 
cession of the Island to the Japanese, and on the 25th of May 
declared Formosa an independent ropublic with Governor 
Tang Chen-shun as the first President. In a short time the 
Japanese landed an army and the new republic crumbled to 
pieces. President Tang took to flight, and disorder reigned 
supreme. 

After the Japanese had subdued the northern part of the 
Island, Liu Yung-fu, the general of the Black Flags in southern 
Formosa declared himself as President of the Republic. Although 
he was a man of vigorous character, he was unable to resist the 
Japanese and upon their approach withdrew’ to the mainland. 
His army surrendered to the invaders and the subjugation of 
Formosa became complete. 

The result of the Sino-Japancs w^ar was most disastrous 
for China, jt revealed her weakness to the rest of the W’orld. 
Henceforth, foreign powers relied but little on diplomacy tor 
obtaining concesions, but resorted to threats, and to the display 
of force, feeling sure that China was not in a position to make 
serious oppositio^i; and there follow a constant succession of 
encroachments upon Chinese territory by several SiHSipean 
Powers. She was burdened for the first time with a heavy 
foreign debt of over £. 50,000,000. 
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THE REFORM OF ‘ ONE HUNDRED DAYS’^ (1898 A D.) 

Collapse of China in the war with Japan, as we have 
said led to most serious conjequcnccs. China was unable to 
resist demands made upon her, if they were backed up with a 
sufficient show^ of force, and accordingly acts of aggression 
became the order of the day. 

On the first of November, 1897, two German missionaries 
of the Roman Catholic, stationed in Shangiung were murdered 
by a band of armed robbers. The Germany sent her 
troops to KiaO'Chow Bay, where the Cffiinese garrisons were 
driven out of the forts, i he German Government made heavy 
demands. An indemnity w'as to be paid, the Governor of 
Shantung province, Li Ping-heng was to be cashiered and dis¬ 
missed from the public service, Germany was to obtain mining 
and railway privileges in Shangtung, and was to be allowed to 
occupy Kiao-chow on a lease of 99 years. 

Russia looked upon this move of Germany with an un¬ 
favorable eye, inasmuch as it gave another European Power a 
sphere of influence in Northern China, a position which she 
coveted for herself alone. Owing to the agreement between 
Russia and England that there was to be no alienation of Korean 
territory. Russia turned her eyes on Pott Arthur and Talienwan, 
and demanded a lease of them from China on the same terms 
as those under which Germany held Kiao-chow. To these 
demands China reluctantly yielded, and Port Arthur, one of the 
strongest naval bases in the world, passed out of the control of 
the Empire. 

Great Britain unwilling to stand by, an idle spectator and 
witness Germany and Russia increase their hold on China, put 
in a claim for the lease of Wei Hai Wei, as soon as it was evacuat¬ 
ed by Japan. China in return for assistance rendered by Great 
Britain in enabling her to pay off the indemnity owing to Japan, 
granted a lease of Wei Hai Wei for as long a period as Port 
Arthur should be occupied by Russia. 

The people of China began to realize that integrity of their 
country was threatened, and the fear of partition roused them as 
nothing had ever done before, and prepared the way for a serious 
uprising. 
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In the spring of 1898, when the ship of state seemed slowl}^ 
but surely towards destruction, a reform movenient began to make 
itself felt in the hmpire. The Tmperor Kuang~l Isu came under 
the influence of a band of young ollicials and scholars, full of 
schemes for the reformation of the Empire. Their leader was 
Kang Yu-wei, a native of Nan-hat, Kwangtung province. In 
many w'ays he can be regarded as the most original of modern 
Chinese political philosopher. On the one hand he might be 
considered as a revolutionary thinker, and on the other his 
thought is deeply rcoted with Chinese tradition. In his book 
“ Grand Union” it is clearly shown that his radicalism is not only 
directed toward Chinese thought and tradition, but it goes beyond 
the stage of nationalism to a stage of internationalism or world 
government. He firmly believed that the work of reformation 
movement must be done in China in order to show or rather to 
tiace back the true doctrines of Confucius. He also believed that 
Confucianism w^as distorted by l.iu hsin who forged the Confician 
classics by introducing the archaic scripture; and then again 
Confucion waitings was distorted by Chu-hsi as his commentaries 
were considered to be the orthodox ones since the Sung dynasty. 
And so Kang Yu-wei attempted to place Confucius in a new light, 
and formulated certain principles according to wdiich Confucius 
must be understood. 

1. Confucius stands for humanitarianism and not for the 
small ego. 

2. Confucius stands for progress and not for conservatism. 

3. Confucius stands for liberty and not for authoritarianism. 

4. Confucius stands for love of the country and not pure 
cosmopolitanism. 

Confucius stands for the principle of equality and not for 
class distinction. 

6. Confucius believed in the theory of the spirits and not 
merely in the life of today. 

7. Confucius stands for a constitutional government and 
not for absolutism. 

8. Confucius stands for the freedom of the people and not 
for the power of the monarch. 

9. Confucius stands for broad-mindedness and toleration, 
and was opposed to narrow mindedness. 

In his book ^^Grand Union’’ he went further in the formu¬ 
lation of his philosophy in giving a picture of how the future 
world should be organized. He started his theory from the 
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point of love, or in Chinese terminology-Jen. He divided love 
into nine categories : — 

1. Love must extend to the whole worlds, including plants 
and animals. 

2. Love must be extended to include (all people) human 
kind. 

3. Love must not be limited to ones own country. 

4. Love must not be limited to one’s own district. 

5. Love must not be limited to one’s own family. 

6. Love must not be limited to one’s own body. 

7. Love must not be limited to one’s own senses. 

8. When one only loves ones own body then sickness and 
pain will follow. 

9. W^hen one only care for oneself then the whole world 
will fall into ruin. 

And Kang Yu-wei went further and tried to find out where 
the suffering of humanity originates. It comes from six sources : 

1. Natural accidents, such as Hoods, famines, plagues, 
contagious disceases, fire and so forth. 

2. Suffering from birth, abortions, still-birth, crippled, 
blind or death, slaves, and women. 

3. Human relations, widow and widow^er, orphans, child¬ 
less parents, poverty, inferior position, and so on. 

4. Suffering from the government, such as punishment and 
prisons, heavy taxes, military service, class system, and existence 
of nationalities. 

5. Suffering from the human mind, such as ignormice, 
hatred, overwork, likes and dislikes and desires. 

6. Suffering from faulty evaluation, snch as money, 
nobility fairies and angles. 

Kang attempted to study all kinds of sufferings, believing 
that reform work can only be accomplished when he has become 
familiar with suffering so as to be able to free man from it. 
In his book '‘Grand Union”, he elaborated this theory in ten 
chapters; the first one, that was elaborated above, was called 
"Observations of all kinds of sufferings in this world”. In 
his second chapter that is called "How to do away with national 
boundaries and to establish a world government”. He points 
out that as long as there are nations there will be war. To 
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avoid war, wc must have the world united under one government. 
The Jaws, weights and scales must be uniform; there shall 
only be one language and one calender. In the third chapter 
‘T)n how to do away with class distinction and so to realize 
real equality”, he points out that although man is born equal 
yet there are class distinctions owing to traditions. In the 
fourth chapter, entitled ‘‘To be free from racial distinctions 
and to realize the human quality”, he points out that as long 
as there is a distinction between people on the basis of race or 
color, there will be discrimination ; and so there will be suffering 
and lack of harmony. In the lifth chapter, “the distinction 
between man and woman”, he says that as long as there is a 
distinction betw/een the two sexes, man will oppress women. 
As long as there is a distinction between the two there will be 
suppression of the strong over the w^eak. Kang believing that 
the intelligence level of the two arc the same, so advocated 
equal rights, even advocating the women should hav^e the right 
to become judges and members of parliament. In the sixth 
chapter, “to do away with family system,” Kang realise that 
as long as man belongs to the family he will first of all think 
of his wife and children. As long as there is family there will 
be poverty, as few people will bother to be concerned with the 
welfare of the people at large. On way of doing away with 
family is in the establishing of various institutions, such as 
maternity hospitals, nurseries, poor house, old age home, and 
so cn. In the seventh chapter, “to do away with disorder and 
to establish harmony”, he advocated the abolition of national 
boundaries, so that the people of the world over can be taken 
care if a world government shall be established that would 
control the world’s production such as agriculture, fisheries, 
mining, industry and commerce, finance, irrigation, communi¬ 
cations as well as the field of education and literature. In the 
eighth chapter, “on how to reduce the distinction between man 
and other living beigns”, he repeats Buddhistic theories that 
animals shall not be killed. When national boundaries and 
family connections, sex distinctions, racial descrimination are 
reduced or done away with then a wmld of peace and happiness 
will arise. 

The foregoing brief summary of Kang’s book “Grand 
Union” brings out well Kang’s political philosophy, however 
it must be noticed that he for one realized well that the world 
of his time was not as yet ready for the acceptance of any such 
plan, so as was brought out before, he even opposed the 
publication of the book. 
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Kang Yu-wci, the reform leader, is a man of undoubted 
ability and strong personality. At that time, the imperial tutor, 
Ong Tung-ho, was appreciated Kang’s vision and so recommen¬ 
ded him very highly to the Emperor Kuang Hsu, so that in a 
short time Kang was able to submit many memorials to the 
throne suggesting a policy of reform and also dealing with a 
possible foreign policy that would be able to cope with the 
aggressive interests of the foreign powers. He was linally 
received by the Emperor in audience and so was able to present 
personally his policy of reform that runs as follows : ^‘A conser¬ 

vative policy can no longer aid Chma, China must be willing to 
reform herself. These reforms can not be introduced slowly, 
but must immediately instituted, small reforms will be of no 
use, there must be complete reforms. The work of reform can 
not start at only one point, but it must cover all institutions”. 
The Emperor was also eager to carry out the reforms suggested 
by Kang and his followers, and began to issue a scries of reform 
edicts. The system of Imperial Literary Examinations w^as to 
be completely changed, and among the subjects required of 
those competing for degrees were to be ^’a konwledge of ancient 
and modern history and information in regard to the present- 
day state affairs, with special reference to the governments and 
institutions of the countries of the five great continents, and 
a knowlege of the arts and sciences thereof”. In this way, a 
body of officials competent to understand and cope with the 
questions of the day would be raised up, who in course of time 
w’^ould supplant those who were conservative and ignorant. 

Among the other reforms proposed were the following : — 

1. There was to be a complete reorganization of the 
Government - new Boards being established, such as the Board 
of Agriculture and Commerce and those that were useless being 
abolished, such as Ta Li Ssu, Kuang Lu Ssu etc., 

2. Colleges and Technical Schools for the advancement 
of scientific knowledge, after the most approved methods of 
Western nations, were to be opened. 

3. The right to memorialize the throne directly was to be 
conferred upon all officials throughtout the Empire, without 
respect to rank. 

In regard to actual political reforms Kang Yu-wei can 
well be called a constitutional monarchist. He disagreed with 
the anti monachical movement that was particularly directed 
against the alien Manchu dynasty on the two points. First of 
all Kang did not consider the Manchus as aliens, being his proof 
upon the Sze Ma Chien in which we find the Manchus as 
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dccendants of the Emperor Ta Yu. And secondly Kang argued 
that the essential aim of a modern government was to give the 
people adequate prosperity, sufficient participation within the 
government and a certain amount of protection. In order to 
attain this goal it would be well to avoid a costly revolution 
and an expensive election of a president, so that a foreign sove¬ 
reign or emperor should be welcomed to the Chinese throne, 
as was done for example in Great Britain. It actually Kang 
proposed to make China a ‘‘Republic” with a nominal hereditary 
monarch, where the monarch resembles “an idol in a temple”, 
possessing the highest of dignities, but actually being a figure¬ 
head in the running of the government. He firmly believed 
that the only means of salvation for the country was to follow 
the example of Japan, to eliminate corrupting practiced in the 
administration, and to adopt western laws and reforms. 

Since under the guidance of the reformers, the Emperor 
Kuang“hsu issued decrees on June ii, 1898. The new day 
dawned brightly to end in early darkness. Reactionaries, under 
the domination of the Empress Dowager, Yekonala, frightened 
by the efforts being made to undermine their authority, destroyed 
the powers of the reformers in September 22nd, 1898, by 
annulling edicts, stripping the young emperor of all responsibility, 
and executing some of the leaders. For one hundred days 
enlightened men were enthusiastic over these steps taken on the 
path of mod ernism. 
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LIANG CHI CHAO IMPORTANT FIGURE OF THE 
HUNDRED DAYS REFORM MOVEMENT (1873-1929 A. D.) 

The Hundred Days Reform Movement of 1898 produced 
consternation among the officials, high and low. Jt mattered 
little that the constitution envisaged by the reformers would 
hardly limit the ruler’s power, even though it espoused the rule 
of law. The fact was that too many officials felt themselves too 
closely endangered by these sudden changes. 

The Empress Dowager Tzu hsi, who had been in retirement 
for the past decade, was able with military support to eilect a 
amp (rdafy depose the unfortunate Emperor, Kuang Hsu, declare 
herself regent, and rescind all his edicts. Six of the reformers 
like Tan Tzu-tung and others were executed in Peking. The 
central figures of this Hundred Reform Movement, Kang Yu-wei 
and Liang Chi-chao, iled to Japan. 

After the fiasco of 1898, Kang Yu-wei had remained a 
monarchist. He was left behind in the development of the 
reform movement while Liang Chi-chao through his writing and 
editing in Japan became one of the founders of the modern 
Chinese liberal tradition. 

Liang Chi chao’s life can well be divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with Liang as a disciple of Kang Yu-wei, and 
the second with Liang as an independent political philosopher 
opposed to both Kang Yu-wei and Sun Yat-sen. 

Liang Chi-chao was born in 1873 in the district of Hsin 
Hui of Kwangtung province. He was able to recite by heart 
many ancient poems and difficult passages from classical 
literature. At the age of 16 Liang distinguished himself at the 
provincial examination, winning the Chu Jen degree or the B. A. 
degree of modern university. He joined Kang Yu-wei a year 
later at the Asram in Canton called Wan Mo Tsao Tang or 

Thousand Tree.s Asraniy who had then gained fame as a 
liberal thinker. Under Kang’s guidance he studied classical 
Chinese and incidentally read translations of European books. 
But when after a year he learned of his master’s writings on 
‘‘ Grand LTiion ”, he became madly enamoured with 
them, insisting that these ideals be given wide circulation. In 
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1894 the Sino-Japancse war occurred and resulted in China’s 
defeat. When the treaty of Shimonoseki was signed the 
following year, China was required not only to cede territory 
but also to pay a heavy indemnity. This caused great indignation 
among the people, and Liang became outspoken in his political 
thinking. 

The publication of the Ne.w People magazine in Japan 
marked the second part of Liang’s life when he declared his 
intellectual independence from his teacher Kang Yu-wei. 
Turning towards political reforms and central poiitical philosophy, 
he emphasised on the need for democratic system in China. 
Liang said : ‘■^Te Anglo-Saxon countries are superior to 

China in three things-first of all they have laws protecting 
human rights and individual freedoms ; secondly, they have 
self-government in the local areas ; and thirdly they have a 
responsible Cabinet and representative Parliament. Here is a 
lesson that China must learn, as this is the reason why they are 
strong and wc are weak ; this is a programme for new people.” 

Liang, therefore, spoke highly of the United States system 
of government, for the President of the United States is elected 
directly by the people and so does not hold the extreme powers 
of a hereditary sovereign. On the whole it w^as the harmony in 
the dual system of government in the United States that im¬ 
pressed Liang the most. He said : ‘"From San Francisco to 
New York, I passed through eleven Lself-governing republics,’ 
extending for a distance of several thousand miles, I found the 
people used the same money and the same postal service without 
the hindrance of the customs officers or ciifferences in language 
and institutions. Yet each State retained a considerable 
amount of sovereign rights. The Government of the United 
States represent the people on the one hand and the Stares on 
the other”. 

Liang identified a republic with a democracy. He quoted 
Rousseau’s opinion that democracy in which the sovereign 
exercises the function of an administrator would not be a 
practicable system except in a small and simple community. FIc 
felt strongly that a republic or a democracy was only possible 
when the States and Municipalities were so organized as to lay 
down a democratic foundations. The American Republic, 
he said : "'was not established by the units of local govern¬ 
ment.” 

Liang Chi-chao stressed the principle of a constitutional 
government although Kang Yu-wei was still struggling for the 
retention of the Ching Empire. At the same time Liang differed 
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sharply from ihc idea of revolution that was advocated by Sun 
Yat-sen^ the founder of Kuomintang Party. I'herc were seven 
reasons, Liang believed, w^hy China should not follow the way 
of revolution to bring about the desired changes. Liang w^rotc 
in an article entitled, '‘A study of Revolution in the History of 
China”. 

‘‘I. In the History of China revolutions have never been 
started by groups of people but have alw'ays been instigated by 
an individual. 2. In Cdiina revolutions have never been started 
with the idea of the protection of human rights, but have 
always been started by ambitious men whose primary aim in 
mind has been the ruling of the empire. 3. While revolutions 
in the West have started from within a midtile class, sueh a 
middle class does not exist in Cdiina. 4. In Europe a revolu¬ 
tionary movement w^as usually supported by one group with one 
purpose ; in China, at the time of a revolution, various groups 
join a revolutionary movement w’iih diverse methods and aims 
in mind and never gave to the movement the imilying power that 
it had in the West. 5. In the history of revolutionary move¬ 
ments in China, w'c find that a revolution usually lasted much 
longer than it did in Europe. 6. Petty dih'crenccs and quarrels 
usually prevailed throughout a revolution in our country, as 
can be seen during the Taiping rebellion group w^as also opposing 
each other 7. Past history has proved that a revolution 
weakens and disorganizes a country so much that the country 
is left vide open for any outside country to invade China, as can 
be shown by the Manchu invasion at the end of the Ming 
Dynasty.” 

And Liang concludes this article by saying ; ^‘Behind ali 
political events there is usually a cause and efi'ect. If these 
seven points have appeared in the past it is likely that they will 
again appear in the future to come. So it is doubtful that a 
revolution will save China, but it will probably only increase 
the chaos that is already present. If a revolutionary army 
could possibly avoid these seven evils, then a revolution is the 
only way out for China. 

Later Liang diverted from his anti-revolutionary philosophy 
and worked for strengthening the foundation of the Republic. 
After 1911, he saw absolutely no chance for China to maintain 
her monarchy. ‘ I am always opposed to any one wEo is engaged 
in propaganda favouring a form of government other than the 
one under which he- actually lives”. Said Liang : ^^However, 
since a republic has been established I shall be loyal to it”. 
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After the four ding of the Republic, Liang organized the 
Progressive Party in juxtaposition to Kuomintang, in order that 
politics in China might reap the benefit of rival parties, following 
the Anglo* Saxon practice. He accepted a public office for the 
first time in 1914 as Minister of Justice, but he resigned before 
long on account of Yuan Shih-kai’s monarchical attempt. When 
Yuan announced himself as the Emperor, Liang worked at great 
risk with his pupil General Tsai Ao to bring about what is 
known as the Yunnan revolution resulting in the overthrow of 
Yuan. A year later he found himself in league with Tuan 
Chi-jui the then Prime Minister of China to suppress Chang 
Hsim’s coup iVeto! in favour of the deposed Manchurian 
Emperor. He held the portfolio of Minister for Finance, again 
only for a short time. 

In regard to the future development of China Liang 
advocated that China should develop into a nation as a member 
of international community ; the Chinese government should be 
representative of the people and not of a certain class, individual 
initiative should be well developed ; freedom of thought should 
be emphasized ; respect for law should be fostered. In the new 
constitution the principle of functional representation should be 
introduced, and in a national legislature the interests of different 
classes and professions should be exclusively represented. 
Univcisal suffrage should also be adopted as to guarantee the 
existence of democaacy ; and local self-government must serve 
as the foundation of the nation. 

Liang has written many books with at least 10,000,000 
words. His complete works called The CoUcefion M'o/ 7 r,s of Jee- 
Ih’hikwg Hall of which every word goes straight to the heart 
of young China. He not only opens the Chinese mind to a 
new outlook but also inspires Chinese imagination with a new 
purpose. A studious and tireless student, he combined the 
depth of Chinese thought and the breadth of Western knowledge. 
He has made the democratic foundation for China. Liang 
passed away in Peking on January 4, 1929. 
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THE UPRISING OF THE BOXERS. (1900 A. D.) 

The I Ho Chuan ” or the Righteous Harmony Fists ” 
familiarly called the Boxers ” were members of a secret society 
which originated in the north China. They were strongly anti- 
foreign in spirit, and so afterwards lent themselves as a tool to 
the hands of the Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi in carrying out 
her schemes for the expulsion of the foreigners. 

It is found in a secret edict issued by the Empress*Dowager 
Tzu Hsi on November 21, 1899, to the viceroys, governors, 

Manchu generals, and provincial commanders. “ Our Empire 
is now laboring under great difficulties, which are becoming 
daily more serious. The various powers cast upon us looks of 
tig:r like vocacity, hustling each other in their endeavours to be 
the first to seize upon our innermost territories. They think 
that China, having neither money nor troops, would never 
venture to go to war with them. 

It is our special command, therefore, that should any 
high official hind himself so hard pressed by circumstances that 
nothing sort of war would settle matters, he is expected to 

set himself resolutely to work out his duty to this end. 

Never should the word ^ peace ’ fall from the months of our 
high officials, nor should they even allow it to rest for a moment 
within their breasts. With such a country as ours, with her 
vast areas stretching out several tens of thousands of LI, her 
immense natural resources, and her hundreds of millions of 
inhabitants, if only each and all of you would prove his loyalty 
to his Emperor and love of country, what, indeed, is there to 
fear from any invaders ? Let no one think of making peace, 
but let each strive to preserve from destruction and spoilation 
his ancestral home and graves from the ruthless hands of the 
invader. Let these words be made known to each and all 
within our domains. 

They began their anti-foreign campaign in the Autumn of 
1899 and within a short time they started their operations by 
burning and looting the houses of native Christians throughout 
the Shantung province. Later, Hopeh province was also in a 

1. KnniK : Asia. 
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State of disorder, Paoting was burnt, Tientsin was in danger, 
and Peking threatened. At the approach of the Boxers, the 
foreign Legations at Peking wired to Tientsin for guards to 
secure their safety ; on June loth, an international body of troops 
was sent forward. It was attacked, and with most difficulty 
made its way back. To protect the foreigners in Tientsin, the 
Taku forts commanding the river approach from the sea, were 
stormed by the allied squadron of foreign vessels. This action 
on the part of the allied fleet prccipated the trouble roused the 
Manchu Court into open hostility against foreigners, and led 
to the declaration of war against invaders. An ultimatum was 
sent by the Tsung Li Ya Men or the Ministry of External 
Affairs to the diplomatic body ordering them to leave Peking 
within .24 hours. At the time, a secret edict issued by the 
Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi on June 20th, calling for the exter¬ 
mination of all foreigners, incited some of the ultra-conservative 
officials to take part in these assaults upon the missionaries. 
This document reads : 

With tears we have announced the war in the ancestral 
shrines. Better to do our utmost and enter on the struggle 
rather than seek some means of self-preservation involving eter¬ 
nal disgrace. All our officers, high and low, are of one mind, 
and these have assembled, without warning, several thousand 
patriotic soldiers, even children carrying spears in the service of 
the country. Thus others rely on crafty schemes; our trust 
is in Lleaven’s justice. They depend upon violence ; w^e have 
humanity on our side. Not to speak of the righteousness of our 
cause, our provinces number more than 20, our people over 
400,000,000 and it will not be difficult to vindicate the dignity 
of our country.” 

On June 2ist, Baron von Keitlcr, the German Minister to 
China was killed while on his way to the Tsung Li Ya Men, 
and that afternoon foreign and Chinese Christians were put in 
a real state of siege in their refuges--the Roman Catholic 
cathedral and the legation quarter. On June 30th, a massacre 
occured at Paoting and on July 9th, 45 i|iiissionarics were put to 
death at Taiyuan of bhansi province. In Manchuria also, a 
great persecution of the Christian Church broke out, and mission¬ 
aries were forced to flee for their lives. In the meantime alfairs 
in Peking were in a most critical state. The Boxers burned 
and looted at will, and obtained complete control of the city. 

During the first week of August the allied force, consisting 
of 16,000 men, began the advance on Peking. It was composed 
principally of British (the British troops was largely composed 
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of Indian troops), Japanese, Russian, American and German 
troops. 

General Gaselce (Britain) and General Chaffee (America) 
declared that they were using force only against the Boxers. 
This meant that the Western nations did not consider themselves 
at war with China but as merely helping to suppress an internal 
upheaval which threatened the lives of their people. 

After taking Peking, it was occupied by the foreign forces. 
The Capital and the adjoining country were completely under 
the control of the Allied forces. Peking was looted in a way that 
threw much discredit upon Western civilization The Russian 
and French troops treated the people with much needless cruelty 
and barbarity, and the German forces, inspired with the spirit 
of revenge for the murder of their envoy, went about the country 
dispersing bands of Boxers, and working devastation. Count 
von Waldcrsee was sent out from Germany and was recognized 
as superior officer by all the forces except the American. 

At first there were no Chinese officials with whom terms of 
peace could be discussed; but after a time, Li Hung-chang, 
Viceroy at Canton, came to Peking, having receiving the appoint¬ 
ment of Viceroy of Hopeh, and he and Prince Ching were ap¬ 
pointed as Plenipotcntiirics for negotiating terms of peace. 

After long conferences, ihc following peace protocol w^as 
agreed to by th: Chinese Peace Plenipotentiaries and the 
Ministers or Peace Commissioners of the Western nations. 

1. An apology for the murder of the German Minister 
Baron von Kettler and the erection of a memorial monument, 
bearing and inscription in the Latin, German, and Chinese 
languages, expressing the regrets of the Emperor of China for 
the murder. 

2. China was to inflict the death penalty upon eleven 
princes and officials chiefly responsible for the attacks on 
foreigners named by the foreign negotiators. 

3. The provincial eiaminations were to be suspended for 
five years in the places where foreigners had been mistreated. 

4. Honorable reparation shall be made by the Chinese 
government to the Japanese government for the murder of Mr. 
Sugiyama, chancellor of the Japanese Legation in Peking. 

5. An expiatory monument shall be erected by the Imperial 
Chinese Government in each of the foreign or international 
cemeteries which have been desecrated, and in which the graves 
have been destroyed 
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6. The prohibition by China for two years or more of the 
importation of arms and ammunition. 

7. In future all officials who failed to prevent ami-foreign 
outrages within their jurisdictions were to be dismi:^s:d and 
punished, 

8. An indemnity was to be paid to the governments, 
corporations, and individuals who had suffered from the dis¬ 
turbance. and the Chinese Government was to be allowed to 
raise the tariff on imports to an effective five per cent. 

9. The reservation to foreigners and the defence by the 
powers of the legation quarter in Peking. 

10. The reconstruction of the Tsung Li Ya Men into a 
Ministry of External Affairs which was to take rank before the 
other six ministries of state. 

It. Intercourse was to be permitted with the Emperor 
similar to that with the rulers of other civilized nations. 

12. The Taku and other forts which might impede free 
communication between Peking and the sea shall be razed. 

13. The right of military occupation of certain points, to 
be determined by an understanding betw^een the Powers, for 
keeping open communication between the capital and the sea. 

14 For iwo years, Imperial proclamations were to be posted 
throughout the Empire ordering the suppressions of Boxers. 

These terms were severe, but they were far better than 
many of the Chinese had expected, inasmuch as the integrity 
of China w’as preserved, and no further demands were made for 
portions of her territory. 

Prince Chun accomplished a mission of apology to Germany. 
The amount of the indemnity was fixed at 8333^000,000, gold, 
China agreed to pay this sum, at 4 per cent interest, by instal¬ 
ments over a period of 39 years. The American sh^re was 
824,440,778 81. and to June, 1907 China had paid 86,010,931,91. 
A portion of the indemnity was remitted to China in 1908, with 
the provision that it was to be used for educational purpose. 
The remainder of the American claims which otherwise would 
not have been paid until 1940, was remitted in 1924 by an Act 
of Congress. Russia and Germany claimed more than the other 
six powers, and Italy demanded for larger reparations than her 
military participation justified. In the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany renounced all Boxer indemnities. In the agreement 
with China of May 31, 1924, Russia relinquished the remaining 
amount of the indemnity and stipulated that it was to be used 
for educational project. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR (1904-1905 A D ) 

Although:, strictly speaking, the war between Russia and 
Japan, it is not an incident of Chinese history and China took 
no direct part in it, yet it was fought, chiefly on Chinese land, 
and indirectly in behalf of China. Its results served as the last 
great stimulus of an accumulating series, impelling China to 
introduce internal reform into the administration of her govern¬ 
ment. 

Japan Vv^as more anxious than the Western nations to see 
Russia fulfil her promise in regard to the withdrawal of her 
troops from Manchuria after the Boxer uprising. But Russia 
was delayed the evacuation the region beyond time promised and 
seemed bent on permanent possession. To these Russia inteiv 
tions Britain, America and Japan offered opposition. 

At that time, America was unwilling to go to war and 
Britain embarrassed by the trouble in South Africa, could 
scarcely do so. It was left to Japan to act. 

Formal war was declared by both Japan and Russia on 
February loth, 1904 and it was ended in July 1905. Tseodorc 
Roosevelt, the President of the U. S. A. made an appeal to the 
Russian Emperor, through the Russian Ambassador at Washington 
to bring the peace talks. After considerable negotiation, finally 
on the 8th of August, 1905, the Plenipotentiaries of Russia and 
Japan met at Portsmouth, New Flampshire, to discuss terms of 
peace and it was finally agreed to upon the following terms:— 

(1) Russia to recognize the paramount influence of Japan 
in Korea. 

(2) Russia and Japan simultaneously to evacuate Manchuria, 

which with certain limitations was to be restored to 
China. 

(3) Russia to transfer to Japan the lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula. 

(4) Russia to cede that half of the island of Saghalien south 

of 50'" north latitude to Japan. 

(5) The control of Chinese Eastern Railway from the coast 

of Kwanchengtze to be transferred to Japan. 
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(6) Both powers not to employ for military purposes the 
railway, in Manchuria. 

(7) Japan to enjoy with Russia equal fishing rights on the 

Siberia littoral. ^ 

(8) The policy of the open doori’ to be pursued in 
Manchuria, 

(9) Neither power to erect any military works or forlifiva- 

tions on Saghalien. 

(10) Each power to reimburse the other for cost of mainten¬ 
ance of prisoners during the war. 

The Russians at the lime and many Japanese later, admired 
Theodore Roosevelt’s acumen for bringing the warring nations 
to the peace. The destiny of Japan was clear to all observers. 
The Russo-Japanese War had cost Japan 120,000 in casualties 
and 2,000,000,000 in Yen. The sacrifice had brought under the 
banner of the Rising Sun set Manchuria but only Korea. The 
plains of Manchuria were a shrine where Japanese prayed 
sanctification might come some day. That day came in 1931. 
I'hen, the armies of the emperor marched on the continent, to 
take the first step leading to World War 11 . 
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THE EMPRESS DOWAGER’S REFORM PROGRAMME 
(19024908 A. D.) 

The Empress D(3wager Tzu Hsi, on her return early in 
1902 from her flight on a “tour of inspection” to the western 
provinces, took full responsibility for the Boxer trouble and 
announced a reform programme. During the next decade the 
Manchus attempted, too late, to cany out many of the reforms 
which had been proposed during the famous Elundred Days. 
But history left ihern behind. 

Among the reforms introduced the most important were the 
following : 

1. The reorganization of the various departments of the 
court, many useless offices being abolished, and the several Boards 
made more efficient. 

2. The entire abrogation of the examination system, in 
which proficiency in the Chinese Classics had been the test 

In place of this effect system, students were sent abroad, 
most to Japan, both by the Court and by the provincial govern¬ 
ments. An elementry school system was inaugurated, modeled 
on that of Japan. Colleges were opened in many places. By 
1911 there were said to be 57,000 schools with 1,600,000 students. 
In high education an Imperial University at PeKing was formally 
established, incorporating the Tung Wen Kui or the College of 
Foreign Languages founded in i860 A. D. The graduates from 
these new institutions being eligible for employment in the 
government service, 

3. The creation of a new Ministry of Education with the 
duty of organizing a complete system of education for the whole 
Empire. 

4. The reorganization of the Iir^perial army on Western 
lines. 

5. Increased enterprise in the building of railways through¬ 
out the Empire. 

6. The abolition of torture in connection with the exami¬ 
nation of prisoners. 

7. The gradual suppression of the habit of opium smoking. 
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With a view to the introduction of a constitutional form 
of government, tMO foreign missions called ^'Inspection of 
Political Affairs consisting of a number of the imperial Princes, 
and high dignitaries, visited Japan, the United States, and the 
countries of Europe, for the purpose of studying the various 
systems of constitutional government. On their raurn they 
advised the adoption of constitutional government after the pattern 
of Japan and Prussia as the only means of forestalling revolution. 

In 1905, a Constitutional Reference Bureau was established 
to introduce Western laws and to prepare necessary drafts for 
future use. In 1906, the Emprc\>s Dowager issued an edict 
promising a constitution, and at the same time, a reorganization 
of the government’s ministries to a cabinet system ; the number 
and titles oi ministries were changed, but the personnel and 
the power of the ministers remained the same. Reorgani¬ 
zation of provincial government in 1907 was followed in 1908 
by the proclamation of a set principles looking toward full 
constitutional government at the end of a nine-year period of 
preparation. In 1908, there were about seventeen Provincial 
Assemblies established but the powers of these Assemblies vverc 
very limited. The Central Legislative Council had its first 
meeting on October 1910. Due to the revolutionary forces were 
so active, therefore the reforms were of course doomed to failure. 



CHAPTER XVI 


FOUNDING A REPUBLIC (1911 A. D ) 

In the first decade of the 20ih century China was increasingly 
impressed with the necessity of learning the lessons of the West^, 
and tl:e importance of this was specially emphasized by Japan’s 
unexpected victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05). As a result of the Treaty of Portsmouth the Russia 
lost control of Manchuria, wlnle the lease on Port Arther and 
Dairen was taken over by Japan together with control of the 
South Manchuria Railway (from Dairen to Mukden) and all 
the mining rights ihat went with it. Thus Jess than 40 years 
after the beginning of her relations with foreign nations Japan 
had nor only gained a decisive military victory over what was 
considered a first rate European power, but had forced a more 
privileged position on Chinese soil than that held by any 
Western power This sudden advance alarmed the Chinese 
and at the same time the Anti-Manchu movement was growing 
and as iis leaders included most of those who looked hopefully 
to Western culture for the determination of China’s future, it 
w'as natural that they should think in terms of replacing the 
Manchu Empire with a constitutional form of Government 
Before, however, proceeding to mention the revolution, it will 
be w'cll to refer first to the life sketch of Dr Sun Yat-sen who 
was the Founder of the Chinese Republic. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen was born near Macao in the district from 
which so many Cantonese emigrants have gone overseas. At 
the age of 14, Dr. Sun went from Macao to Elonoluiu to join 
his elder brother there. In Honolulu his brother placed him 
in a Church of England school for Hawaiian boys. His return 
to his native village at the age of 17 made him a radical. 
After his graduation of Queen’s College, Hong Rong, he 
decided to study medicine. For five years from 1887 to 1892 he 
was a student of a young British missionary doctor, (Sir) James 
Cantlie, at Hong Kong. In 1893 Dr. Sun abandoned his new 
profession in medical line and went to North China. There he 
memorialized the authorities, urging programs for increased 
food and mineral production and a wider distribution of material 
goods and of education among the populace. 

In 1894 Dr. Sun finally embarked upon his revolutionary 
career and organized a secret society of his own, the Hsing 
Chung Hui or the Revive China Society. Its aims was to save 
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China by improving the livelihood of the people through 
education and the press and the use ol modern methods in 
agriculture and industry. Sun’s first revolutionary effort was 
made in 1885 . Using Hong Kong as a base of operations, his 
group attempted to seize the Canton provincial government 
offices. The plot was discovered and several of Sun’s colleagues 
like Lo Hao-tung etc. were executed. Sun escaped from Canton 
to Japan where he used the Japanese name Nakayama (meaning 
literary Middle Hill). 

In 1896 Sun under went in London an experience which 
confirmed him in his revolutionary mission He was recognized 
at the Chinese Legation and locked up there incommunicado 
for 12 days. The Legation prepared to ship him back to 
China, where he would surely have been executed. Fortunately 
Sun got word to Sir James Canilie, who lived near by. Cantlie 
at once saw Scotland Yard, the press, and the Foreign Office. 
Through official British intervention, Sun was saved. During 
the next two years Sun studied in London on political and 
social theory. From 1900 to 1905 he was constantly on the 
move in the Far East, organizing revolutionary activity. In 
1905 Sun amalgamated his own revolutionary society with others 
to form the T’ung Men Hui. 

The platform of the T’ung Men Hui covered six points : 
i. the overthrow of the Manchu dyna ty; 2. the establish¬ 
ment of a Chinese republic ; 3. the maintenance of world peace ; 
4. the nationalization of land ; 5. cooperation with the Japanese ; 
6. asking other nations to support the Chinese revolution. 
To popularize this platform some catch-phrases were coined 
that were later to play such an important parr in the formation 
of the political foundation of the republic. The expulsion of 
the Manchus and the restoration of China could well be called 
pationalism; the establishment of a republic can come under 
the title of democracy, and the equal distribution as well as the 
nationalisation of Tand can well be called socialism. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s first statement of the San Min Chu I 
or the Three Principles of the People which now form the 
Dogma of the Kuomitang appears to have been made in 1905. 
Roughly rendered, they are Nationalism, the Democracy and 
the People’s Livelihood. 

The principle of nationalism has two different aspects, 
first, and with reference to foreign national groups, it includes 
the emancipation and self-determination of the Chinese people ; 
and secondly, it stands for the recognition of equality of all 
racial groups within the Chinese nation. Dr. Sun was well 
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aware of the material, particularly military, superiority of the 
West and Japan, realizing that the latter country could overrun 
China in about ten days, while most other countries could 
complete such an invasion w'iihin tw'O months. One miscon¬ 
ception of T 3 r. Sun w'as his belief that on the strength of 
population alone China finds herself at a great disadvantage 
since the population in the United States during the preceding 
ten years had increased ten times, in Russia four times, and 
in England and Japan three times, while the population in 
China has remained stagnant. “If our population figures remain 
static, while the population in other countries increase, this 
increase will soon exert a presure upon us.” Being exceedingly 
conscious of foreign economic exploitation. Sun Yat sen wrote : 

‘^Since 1911 the exclusive control of the Manchus has 
disappeared from the scene, but foreign imperialism has 
persisted. The alarming bugle blast of partition has changed 
into a milder and more courteous tone of international 
control; in other words, political and military aggrandizement 
has taken a turn to become pure economic exploitation. 
But what is the difference? The net result is one and the 
same...the slow^ but sure elimination of China as a free and 
independent nation. I'he foreigners arc rubbing China to 
the extent of ? 1.000,000,000 annualy, and this amount is 
increasing. Fen years ago the excess of imports over exports 
was valued at )s 00,C00;000 at present it is J:>5CO,ooc,o: o. 
The nationalist movement aims at the development of China 
and the deliverance of all the Chinese from the cxploitalicn 
by the imperialistic, materialistic, and capitalistic forces.” 

Sun Y,it~sen considered two things to be essential for the 
salvation of the Chinese people. The first was the realization of 
the danger of their position, and the second was “consolidation 
of the deep-rooted sentiment prevailing in the family and clan 
into a piow^erful national spirit.” Actually the etymological mean¬ 
ing of the Chinese term Mintsoh is not people’s nationalism, but 
people’s danism. Sun Yat-sen declared that his racial revolution 
is different from imperialism, or nationalism in the sense of 
colonial expansion. While nationalism, or imperialism in the 
English translation is founded on force and militarism, the racial 
democracy of Dr. Sun’s nationalism is built on “natural force”, 
the sympathies and identities of the institutions among the 
peoples. 

In the last of scries of lectures on nationalism Sun Yat-sen 
returned to the background of Chinese tradition, like a man who 
had travelled many years abroad and finally came home to settle 
down. In this lecture he stressed the fact that China lacks a 
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material civilization and not a political philosophy, as the political 
philosophy can well be found in the book of ‘‘The Great 
Learning”. He mentions live important virtues: Loyally, duti¬ 
fulness, benevolence, honesty, love of peace, believing that if 
any two of these virtues would be ^universally accepted by the 
people the country would be strong and prosperous. 

In his lectures on the second principle of democracy, or the 
people’s sovereignty, he contended that the theory of natural 
rights had no place in this system since such a theory upheld, 
when carried to the extreme, the special interests detrimental to 
the revolution and to political democracy. 

“By democracy we mean the right to vote ; the rights of 
initiative, or referendum, and of recall. The formula for gua¬ 
ranteeing these rights out to be definitely embodied in the 
constitution, which in turn should be based on the five 
divisions of power ; the legislative, the judicial, the executive, 
the examination, and the control. The above principles will 
prove adequate not only in meeting deficiencies of represen¬ 
tative government, but also in correcting the defects of suffrage. 
While in other modern countries the so called democratic 
machinery is frequently run for the executive interests of the 
propertied class to the detriment of the common people, for 
whom the machinery was ostensibly intended, the kind of 
political democracy which wc champion shall be in the full 
possession of the majority of the citizenry, and shall not be 
monopolized by the privileged few. A point is to be noted. 
Our democracy is quite different from the traditionally accep¬ 
ted one based upon the theory of natural rights; we rather 
seek to develop a democratic system to meet the special needs 
of a reconstruction period. It is only to those groups that 
are loyal to the Republic that political rights, as stated above, 
are to be conferred; and, needless to say, to those who sell 
themseles to the service of the imperialist and militarists, such 
are to be withheld.”^ 

From the foregoing it actually becomes obvious that the main 
reason why Sun Yat-sen refuted the theory of natural rights 
is because he wanted to limit these to those men that have 
followed him in his revolution ; so he called them “revolutionary 
human rights.’! 

In regard to the actual form of government, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen did not believe in Anglo American constitutional law, but 
by being opposed to parliamentary government, he advocated 

1 ‘‘TIio Doclar/ition of tho Fir.sl lvih)i)[not!>n^ ( origrMi.s^ .1 (* China Year 
Book, 1924. 
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a Swiss type of government in which the direct popular rights 
of initiative, referendum and recall rest with the people. Dr. 
Sun’s theory in regard to the reorganisation of the government 
was based upon three principles. First of all he believed that 
to know is difficult and to do is easy. Dividing mankind into, 
three categories, he believed that there arc, first of all the 
prophets those who can discover the laws and at the same lime 
invent the necessary steps to implement these laws ; the second 
category consists of those who know but are not able to apply 
their theories to practical reality ; and the third category consists 
of those people who never know^ but w^ho are only able to follow^ 
out instructions. Illustrating this classificatien Dr. Sun takes 
as an example the men that are employed in the building of a 
house ; there is first the architect who designed the house and 
will supervise the building, foliowetl by the contractor who is 
able to employ and actually direct the masons and carpenters 
that constitute the third category. Dr. Sun believed that while 
all three, the architect, the contractors and the workmen must 
cooperate in building the house, the architect is by far the most 
important persons, so that contrary to the popular saying ^‘to know 
is difficult and to do is easy.”’ 

His second principle was closely related to the first in that 
Dr. Sun believed that there must be a distinction between power 
and ability, believing that the one who has the power docs not 
necessarily have the ability. Using the example of the man who 
owns a car but does not know how to drive it and so gets a driver, 
he believed that while the people own the car or rather the 
government, they do not have the ability to drive the same and 
so they must get men of ability to do it for them. And in his 
third principle Dr. Sun stressed the distinction between the 
sovereign power of the people and the ruling power of the 
government. Because the people must have the power but do 
not have the ability they can only be given the sovereign powers 
of universal suffrage, initiative, referendum and recall. Aside 
from these they must sit quietly in the car and let the driver do 
the driving. Because the ruling power of the government is in 
the hands of those that arc able. Dr. Sun believed that the power 
of the government should not only be limited to executive, 
legislative and judicial functions but the power of examination 
and control should be added as well so as to make the government 
all-powerful. Comparing his idea of a government with a one 
thousand horsepower machine, he believed that the government 
must be all-powerful but at the same time it can only be powerful 
if it is run by somebody who knows how to handle the machine. 

1. *'('olicctinii of Sup Yal-sf'ii’s Writ 1( 7 IDS, blunn'liai, 
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As can be seen by the foregoing there were a number of 
assumptions that Dr. Sun made that connot be very easily 
followed by the average political scientist. And because his 
theories have been glorilied to a great extent it might be well 
here to view them somewhat more critically. 7^hc obvious 
question that comes to ones mind is ; w'ho is to decide who is 
able and who is not able } A theory of government can not be 
worked out on the principle that there arc some people who are 
able to run the government wdhlc there arc other who are not^ 
without realizing that it is up to the people to make this dicision. 
The test of real ability undoubtedly must be made through 
means of a popular election and the workings of a parliamentary 
government. Only through a closely interwoven tie between 
the people and the institution or‘ government can a process of 
selection be of any value or elfeci. Dr. Sun seems to have 
believed that those who are in the government arc automatically 
able while the people are automatically unable to rule the country, 
leaving actually little room for the decision of the people at 
large. He preferred to have a cheek in the form of plebiscite 
rather than through the form of parliament. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s division between the sovereign power of 
the people and the ruling powder of the government is equally 
open to criticism. It is indeed diflicult to follow Dr. Sun in his 
belief that the legislative organ of the government can come 
under the executive power and control in the light of western 
constitutional law^ which place the executive organ under the 
control of the legislative body or public opinion. If ihc peoples’ 
power is limited to suffrage, referendum, recall and initiative, 
while the legislature has no pow'er over the rise and fall of the 
cabinet and the selection of high olficial, then the executive 
power of the government is completely separated from any 
popular opinion or control. There are important tasks that the 
legislature must perform, such as the declaration of war and the 
formulation of a national budget, which can make or break a 
cabinet; so it is difficult to see how^ Dr. Sun can divide the 
sovereign power of the people from the ruling power of the 
government. Experience during the last twenty years has shown 
us that under such a division there has been ample room for the 
government through its executive organ, and the party through, 
for example, the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang, to dictate aud superimpose their policies upon the legisla¬ 
ture, thereby not only making the five-power theory of government 
of Dr. Sun meaningless but also leaving little room for the 
creation of an actual working democracy. 
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Dr. Sun’s fivc-powcr iheory, placing the executive, the 
legislative, judicial, control and examination powers and functions 
of the government on an equal basis balancing each other, is a 
theory that is actually derived from the period of absolute 
monarchy. Dr. Sun believed th.^t while the executive, legislative 
and judicial powers of the mooHreh were in the nature of 
prerogatives, the power of examination and impeachment to a 
certain extent were separated from these prerogatives. In other 
words there was a ccita'n separation of powers under the system 
of absolute monarchy, d'hc major shortcoming of this theoiy 
comes however, when these five powers are functioning as parts 
of the ruling power of ihc government, eliminating any popular 
basis for tnis five power theory. As long as these five powers 
are surordinate to a higher instance of power, whether it be the 
president or the national assembly, they can only be compared 
to the position of responsible cabinet ministers and sovereignty, 
which normally resides in the legislature, cannot be said to rest 
in the Legislative body in Sun’s five-power system. Dr. Sun 
succeeded in establishing a five-division government, but in the 
process he neglected the importance of popular, democratic 
control by the people over the government through their re¬ 
presentatives in the legislature. 

The principle of ^^to know is difficult and to do is 
easy,” upon which Dr Sun built his theory of government can 
well be understood in the light of a book called ‘“Psychological 
Reconstruction” which Dr. Sun wrote after repeated failures in 
his revolutionary activities. 

^‘Although I have repeatedly expounded my philosophy to 
my party members they still insist upon believing that to know 
is easy and to do is difficult. This difference of mind still 
stands as an enemy between us and the success of the re¬ 
volution, with the danger that my projects and repeated 
warnings will again be considered as a dream and so refused 
acceptance. So this book is written to destroy this psycholo¬ 
gical enemy and to save my country men from their 
bewilderment, I have worked for the party for more than 
thirty years and have devoted this time to study and to re¬ 
volutionary work. My heart is continuing to beat without 
any fear, the military forces of the Manchu armies have not 
been able to defeat me, and the terrible crisis and trouble 
our country is facing has not been able to discourage me. 
While I have suffered defeat after defeat I was yet willing 
to fight for the downfall of the Manchu dynasty with the 
aid of my country-men and then establish a republican 
form of government. However, after the downfall of the 
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Manchu dynasty and the establishment of a republican form 
of government my fellow party members still accuse me of 
being too idealistic, and if such a disbelief in my ability 
becomes widely spread it can actually shake the foundation 
of the country. My party members are saying that the 
things I advocate arc mere dreams, so that my work was 
much more effective as leader of a revolutionary army then 
as provisional president of the republic. It is because my 
party members do n have full confidence in my ability 
that my work of reconstruction failed. The reason for their 
doubts in my own ability lies in the fact that while they 
believe in the intellectual error of ‘■ro know is easy and to 
do is difliciilt,’ I believe that to know is difiiciih and to do 
is easy. This intellectual error committed by my party 
members is the great enemy of my reconstruction plan, an 
enemy even greater than the Manchu dynasty, as the latter 
was rot able to shake the determination of our revolutionary 
movement, wdiile this very error can befog the minds of 
millions of people. Under the Manchu dynasty my W'ork 
grew’ withal most each day, and the force of my words and 
my work spoke everywhere, while under the republic my 
words were no longer heard, my platform became fruitless, 
and little was achieved. It was then that I began to feel 
depressed and then I found out this great enemy of ours 
where most of our people believed that to know is easy and 
to do is difficult, while actually the truth is that to know is 
difficult and to do is casy.”^ 

There is little explanation needed to the foregoing ; it becomes 
obvious that this principle was established as an unconscious 
rctionalization so as to ask his party members to respect his 
intellectual leadership, to follow and to obey him. 

So far we have discussed the principles of nationalism and 
of democracy ; the third principle Dr. Sun Yat-sen advocated 
in the evolutionary process ot the formation oi a Chinese 
republic is the principle of socialism or people’s livelihood. 
The actual detinition of this principle is rather vague Dr. Sun 
divided it into two pans, namely equal distribution of land and 
the control of Qapital. Being opposed to Marx and his more 
radicaT methods, he advocated preventive measures concerning 
the centralization of capital in the hands of a lew people. A 
declaration issued by the first congress of the Kuominiang party 
says in part . 


1. Sun Yat.-sen “F.^^ycliulogio il met ion j). p. IC 
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‘'We hold this principle in regard to the equalization of land 
as essential because economic inequality is primarily traceable 
to the fact that land is usually monopolized by a few. It is 
therefore imperative that the state make land laws, laws 
regulating the use of land, laws governing the taxation of land 
produce and of the assessed value of land. The value of 
lands privately owned, after having been properly assessed 
by their owners, must be reported to the government, which 
will levy taxes on them proportionate to their value; and 
if necessary, the government will exercise the right of 
eminent domain, -These, in fine, arc the essentials of our 
conception with respect to the equality of the right to land. 

‘'All enterprises, be they in the hands of Chinese citizens or 
of foreigners, which partake of the nature of a monopoly, 
or assume proportions incommensurate with the financial 
resources of the individual entrepreneurs, such as banking 
and shipping industries, will be undertaken by the state, so 
that the economic life of the nation shall not pass into the 
control of the capitalistic few. This, in short, is our notion 
of the regulation of capital With the attainment of these 
two principles economic democracy may be said to have been 
put on a hrm fooling ’’ 

That this economic poh'ey leaves room for wide inter¬ 
pretation, so w'ide that today the Kuomintang as well as the 
Communists profess to be abiding by it, can be clearly seen ; 
but this in short is the political and economic philosophy of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen which today serves as the political foundation and 
philosophy of the Kuomintang. 

Now we shall proceeding to discuss on the problem of the 
passing of the Manchu Empire. As I have mentioned before 
that the Empress Dowager issued an Imperial Edict promising 
a Constitutional form of government in 1906 and also fixed the 
date for the first meeting of a national parliament in 1916, but 
in the mean while the people were exhorted to prepare them¬ 
selves for representative government. 

On November 15th, 1908, The Empress-Dowager passed 
away, her nephew, the Emperor Kuang-hsu also dying at five 
o’clock in the evening of the previous day. Kuang-hsu’s nephew, 
a child of two years, succeeded to the throne with the dynastic 
title of Hsuang T’ung. His father Prince Ch’un brother of the 
late Emperor, became Regent At that time, the people were 
opposed to the policy of the Court tending to the construction of 
the railw'ays, the one from Canton-Hankow apd the other from 
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Szechuen-Hankow. The Director-General of the Canton-Hankow 
and Szechuen railways, lost his life at the hands of his own 
soldiers, and shortly afterwards the Viceroy of Szechuen province 
Chao-ITh fcn<z was murdered at Chengtu. It was the chance 
for the revolutionalists to take uprising. Their original plan of 
the secret revolutionary party was for a rising to take place at 
Canton. But it was unsuccessful in the date of March 29lh, 
1911, is celebrated as a national Youth I'cstival and comme¬ 
morated in the Seventy two Heroes Monument” near Canton. 

The next plan was for an uprising at Wuchang in December 
1911, but a bomb accidentally exploded in the headquarters of 
the revolutionary agents in the settlement of Russia at IIankow% 
w^hich prematurely gave warning to the authorities. The place 
of explosion was raided and the documents revealing the whole 
plot were discovered together with a list of the names of the 
revolutionalists. This forced the revolutionalists to make an 
earlier attempt at overthrowing the Court than had been planed. 
On the night of October loth wdth white badges around their 
arms and seizing every weapon they could Jay hands on, the 
revolutionalists made an attack on Wuchang. Many of the 
soldiers went over to the side of the revolutionalists and the 
Viceroy’s house was taken. Soon the w^holc city was in a 
pandemonium. This uprising of October 10, 1911 since cele¬ 
brated as the birthday of the Republic, The Double-tenth 
Festival.” 

The outbreak on October 10. following widespread unrest, 
provinces in the South and Central China had declared their 
provinces independent of the Manchu Empire and later on all 
provinces went over to the side of revolution except Chili (it is 
Hopeh province) and Honan remaining loyal. The Revolution¬ 
alists were determined to establish a Republic and chose Nanking 
as the capital. Thither delegates from 13 provinces gathered 
and commenced to hold meetings to discuss the form of govern¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Sun landed in Shanghai on December 24th, 1911. He 
was inaugurated President in Nanking on New Year’s Day, 1912. 
After the establishment of the Provisional Government at Nanking, 
there was much disorder in the North and Northern people 
are not in favour on Dr. Sun’s side. The Advisory Senate, 
meeting in Peking, had made Yuan Shih-kai the then Viceroy 
of Central China as Premier. The Southerners had decided 
upon a president, having no wish to maintain any vestiges of a 
constitutional monarchy. The Northerners would not favour 
Dr. Sun, a revolutionalist. Insistence upon a presidency w^ould 
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have led to bitter civil struggle and, accordingly. Sun on January 
15th, notihed, Yuan Shih-kai that he would step aside and 
relinquish his ofikx' in Yuan's favour, provided emperor abdica¬ 
ted and ail relations wuth the Manchu ceased. 

The wuly Yuan stalled for time, hoping to gain powder 
through constitutional means but faced with military hostility 
and financial distress, persuaded his generals to petition the 
emperor to descend from the throne. It was announced on 
February 12, that the Ta Ching dynasty favoured a Republic, 
“from the preference that is in the people’s heart the will of 
the Heaven is discernible”. Yuan was given full powers to 
construct a form of government “that will assure peace to the 
Empire, thus forming a great Republic by the Union of Manchus, 
Chinese, Mongols, Mohammeddans, and I'ibctans”. Yuan 
Shih-kai telegraphed Sun Yat-sen that “a Republic is the best 
form of government. The whole admits this. That in one 
leap we have passed from autocracy to republicanism is really 
the outcome of many years of strenuous efforts exercised by you 
all, and is the greatest blessing to the people Henceforth, 
forever, v/e shall not allow a monarchial government in our 
country”. 

After two months as Provisional President Dr. Sun decided 
to resign and to place the government in hands of Yuan Shih-kai. 
He perceived that the only possible way of holding North and 
the South together was by the election of Yuan as President. 
On February 13, 1912 Dr. Sun handed his resignation to the 
National Assembly and wrote : 

“The abdication of the Ching Emperor -and the union of 
the North and South is largely due to the great exertions of 
Mr. Yuan. Moreover he has declared his unconditional adhesion 
to the national cause. Should he be elected to serve the 
Republic, he would surely prove himself a most loyal servant of 
the state. Besides, Mr. Yuan is a man of political experience, 
upon whose constructive ability our united nation looks forward 
to the consolidation of its interests”. 

On the morning of February 15th, before Dr. Sun’s 
retirement, he performed a picturesque ceremony at the tomb of 
the first Emperor Taitsu of the Ming Dynasty, outside the city 
of Nanking, symbolically offering back to their old rulers the 
country which the Manchus had wrested from them. In the 
afternoon of the same day, the Assembly elected Yuan Shih-kai 
as President of the Republic of China. 
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THE MONARCHIAL DREAM OF YUAN SHIH-^KAI 
(1915 A.D-) 

After Yuan Shih-kai became the President of the Republic, 
the problem of finance was the first to occupy the attention of the 
new government. Negotiations for a large foreign loan from 
British, French and American hnaciers were entered into. There 
was a dispute over this loan between Yuan and Dr. Sun Yai-scn. 
After three provincial governors of the Kuomintang were dismis¬ 
sed, the Second Revolution broke out in the summer of 1913. 
Why Dr. Sun’s men against Yuan to overthrow him away, due to 
the following reasons ; 

1. The fear of Yuan’s becoming a military dictator. 

2. The suspicion that he was implicated in the assassination 
of Sung Chiao-jen who was one of the leaders of Kuomintang, 
was shot in the Shanghai-Nanking Railway Station at Shanghai. 

3. The completion of the negotiation of the Five Nations 
Loan without the consent of Parliament. 

On July 12, 1913, the garrison of Kiukiang was attacked 
on Pekin government led by General Le^ Id-chun Patriots 
were urged to destroy the Yuan faction. Dr. Sun Y'at-sen was 
dismissed from the appointment of Director-General of Railway 
Development on the ground that he was using its funds for 
political purposes. By the fust of August, Y"uan had his regiments 
advancing against the Kuomintang rebels, and their size was 
large enough to induce Dr. Sun and his staff to seek refuge in 
Japan. 

After the suppression of the Revolution there followed a 
period of reaction, the National Assembly was dissolved and a new^ 
advisory body was created to act in its stead, filled with Yuan’s 
nominees. He brought out a new constitution known as ‘‘the 
Constitutional Compact”. Its provisions were, of course, to 
his taste, and from now on he could rule supreme, unchecked by 
any law. 

As will be readily understood. President Yuan had never 
been in entire sympathy with the revolutionary party. He did 
not believe in the Republic and he did not think China could 
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be governed in that w^ay. He wanted to be emperor^ in name as 
well as in fact. 

A monarchial propaganda was instituted^ and a good deal 
was made out of a memorandum which had been drawn up by 
Dr, Good now, one of the President’s advisers, which suggested 
that constitutional monarchy was perhaps better adapted to 
the genius of the Chinese people than the Republican form of 
government. 

At the same tim.*, the Society to Flan for Stability or 
Ch’ouan Hui in Chinese was form lly launcheJ and started with 
fanfare the movement to reconvert China into monarchy. Its 
leaders were some of Yuan’s most trusted servants like Yang-iu 
and Hu-ying and none could any longer be blind to his inten¬ 
tions. Events now progressed with an OPERA-BOUFLE 
rapidity By December of 1915, the nation, through the people’s 
representatives elected according to the Law of October 8, 1915, 
had unanimously voted to establish a Chinese Empire and to 
make Yuan Shih kai Emperor. Yuan then gave a name to the 
new dynasty called "‘Hung Hden”. The date of his accession 
to the throne was fixed for February 9th, 1916, Japan made 
their notorious Twenty-One Demands on China. Due to the 
iulluencc of Japan, a revolt against the overthrow of the Republic 
to be constitutional manarchy was organized throughout China. 

First the then Minister of Justice and the leader of Chin 
Pu Tang or Progressive Party, Prof. Liang Chi-chao who wrote 
an article cmitled “^‘Strange it is 10 talk about the question 
concerning the form of slate”, he attacked Yuan’s attempt to 
change the Republic into a monarchy. In his essay he explained 
his apparent inconsistency by stating that he cared more for the 
form of government and not the form of state. By the form of 
government he undoubtedly meant the form of political structure; 
that is, whether it should be despotic or constitutional while by 
the form of state he evidently referred to the form of the consti¬ 
tution such as a monarchy or a republic. He was opposed to this 
monarchial movement because it tended to destroy the existing 
republic. Moreover, Prof Liang Chi>chao at great risk with his 
pupil General Tsai Ao to bring about what is known as the 
Yunnan Revolution on December of 1915. The slogan of the 
campaign was “•Protection of the Republic”. This revolution 
was spread to Kw^eichow, Kwangai, and Szcchuen provinces. 
Later, Five provinces Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung 
and Chekiang had declared their independence In the face of 
widespread defection, Yuan had to annul, on March 22, 1916, 
all his monarchial decrees, and decreed instead the continuance 
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of the Republic. Due to largely in the mental strain and anxiety 
which Yuan had endured, he experienced a complete nervous 
collapse and died on June 6th of uraemia ot the blood. After 
his death China broke up into rival warlord areas and lor more 
than a decade, from 1916 to 1928, sutfered disunity even though 
the central government at Peking continued to receive interna¬ 
tional recognition. 
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THE PERIOD OF LI YUAN HUNG’S ADMINISTRATION 
( 1915-1916 A. D.) 

The death of Yuan Shih-kai, paved the way for the succes¬ 
sion of Vice-president Li YLan-hung as President of the Republic. 
One of the first acts of Li Yuan-hung was to reassemble parliament 
which hud been suspended by Yuan Shih-kal and the matter of 
drafiing of the Constitution was taken in hand again. One of 
the chief difficulties encountered in conducting the government 
was due to the fact that the cabinet was divided, with Li Yuan- 
hung and Tuan Chi-jui, the Premier, at odds, and another 
difficulty arose out of the mutual hostility of the two pripcipal 
political parties, the Kaomintang and the Progressive Party in the 
Parliament. 

At the beginning of the ist World War, there was considra- 
ble sympathy with Germany through out China, but the then 
Premier Tuan Chi-jui who w^anted to declare war with Germany. 
This measure was unpopular wita President Li and with the 
country at large. President Li dismissed Tuan Chi-jui but the 
military governors of provinces supported Tuan’s policy and 
even denounced the President as well as the Parliament. In 
desperation Li called on Chang Hsun, commander of Yangtze 
Provinces, to come to Peking to act as mediator. Chang Hsun 
accepted the invitation. While his troops were proceeding to 
Peking, he advised the dissolution of the Parliament. When 
this was done on June 12, 1917, Chang Hsun himself entered 
the capital. On July i, the young emperor Hsuan-t’ung was 
again seated on the throne. 

As soon as the Ching dynasty was restored, Tuan Chi-jui 
who had been on apparently good terms with Chang Hsun, 
picked up the Republic banner. Enjoying the loyal support of a 
considerable number of forces in and around Peking, he was 
able to make a quick iiaish of Chang Hsun’s resurrected dynasty. 
On July 12, the Republican armies entered Peking and the 
restored Monarchy had lasted only for a few weeks. 

President Li Yuan-hung refused to resume office, and the 
Vice-President Feng Kuo-chang succeeded and Tuan Chi-jui 
again became Premier. War was finally declared against 
Germany on August 14, 1917. After the collapse of Germany 
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in the 1 st World War and signing of the Armistice, November 
11, 1918 it seemed still more desirable to bring about the unifica¬ 
tion of the country so that it might act as a unit at the Peace 
Conference. 

An armistice between the warring factions of the North and 
the South was declared on November 17th, 1918. Tang Shao-yi 
was acted as Chief delegate of the Southern government and 
Chu Chia-chuan chief delegate of the Northern government; 
Shanghai was finally settled upon as the place of a conference. 
The negotiations were long and protracted, but no agreement 
was reached and the division in the country remained unchanged. 
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THE NEW CULTURE MOVEMENT (1915 A D.) 

China became a republic in the year 1912, but the result 
of the revolution proved to be abortwe. The mere adoption 
of a new political form did not change the mentality of the 
conservative people, 'fo begin with Dr. Sun Yat sen yield his 
presidency to General Yuan Shih-kai in order to hasten the 
unification of the country and General Chang Hsun made an 
attempt to restore the Monarchy and on July ist, 1917 the 
young emperor Hsuan-tung was again seated on the throne. 
Furthermore General Yuan Shih-kai made himself as the emperor 
of China. At that time Dr. Sun regarded this as treason against 
the Republic and started a revival regime in Canton. In the 
following period of more than ten years, Cdiina under the shadow 
of civil war. 

It was against this political background that the '•‘New 
Culture Movement"’ gained its significance. If China would be 
strong, the adoption of the Western system of government was 
not enough and there must be a new state of mind to back it 
up and make it work. This could only be done by re-examina¬ 
tion of traditional civilization in all its aspects, wholesale and 
systematic introduction of Western philosophy, literature and 
culture. 

The enthusian for the new was heightened by a growing 
body of Western literature in translations. Yen-fu and Idn-shu 
were the two best know^n translators. Yen-fu wdio had educated 
from Naval Training College in England, specialized in trans¬ 
lating such philosophical and scientific literature as works by 
Darwin, Spencer, Montesquieu, J. S. Mill and Adam Smith. 

Idn-shu had translated a hundred and fifty-six books into 
Chinese. Of these, 94 w^ere from the works of English authors, 
including Dickens,. Scott, Stevenson and Lamb; others were 
from the French, American, Greek, Norwegian, Belgian, Swedish, 
Spanish and Japanese. It is hardly astonishing to learn that 
he became known as ‘‘King of Translators”, though it may 
cause some surprise to hear that Lin-shu was no linguist, knew 
in fact, only one language, and that Chinese. But how well 
he knew it ? He had linguist assistants who delivered the 
oral interpretation to him, while he wrote down his Chinese 
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version, and it is a u’ell known fact that he worked at such a 
speed that he had frequently completed his translation before 
interpreter had finished speaking. 

The greatest single inhiicncc that brought about the New 
Culture Movement was a magazine called La J< or the 

Renaissance, the editor of w’hich was Chen Tii-hsiu, a pioneer 
Communist and w^as the founder o\ the Communist Party of 
China He was preaching ;he new doctrine of Science and 
Democracy Beginning with the 2nd year ol' its publication, 
the magazine changed its Chinese title into '^The New Youth’’. 
Chen wanted the students to diHerentiatc the new youth from 
the old youth. He believed that the didcrence is not in age 
but in the body and mind. Not every one could claim the 
title of youth even though he were young »n age fhe important 
thing was to cultivate a sound body and a new' state of mind. 
The magazine attacked everything that w^as old and traditional 
and introduced new things from the West such as civil liberties, 
the theory of evolution, modern education, the birth control, the 
sacredness of labour, Socialism and Marxirm. 

In answ^cring the various charges of the conservative people, 
Chen Tu-hsiu made the following declaration : 

We of course admit that we are guilty of all the charges. 
But if we trace the matter to its origin, we are not really guilty. 
Wc committed the alleged crimes cntirciv for the sake of sup¬ 
porting the tw'o gentlemen, Mr. Democracy and Mr. Science. 
In order to support Mr. Democracy, we are obliged to oppose 
Confucianism, the code of rituals, chastity, traditional ethics, old 
politics ; and in order to support Mr. Science, we are compelled 
to oppose traditional arts, traditional religion ; and in order to 
support Mr. Democracy and Mr. Science, we just have to 
oppose the so-callcd national heritage and old literature. Let 
us think dispassionately whether our magazine has committed 
any crimes other than supporting the two gentlemen, Mr. 
Democracy and Mr. Science ? If not, then please do not pick 
on our magazine but devote your energy and courage to oppose 
the two gentlemen Mr. Democracy and Mr. Science instead. 
7 hot is the only way to be men ol courage and that will also be 
the only fundamental solution. 

Chen argued against Confucianism mainly on two grounds. 
First, he was convinced that Confucianism and republicanism are 
absolutely incompatible. The republican system is of Western 
origin. In Western countries, a republic must be iounded on 
the rule of law which is applicable to all without discrimination. 
But Confucianism is based on the ‘77ve Relationships and the 
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‘‘Three Cardinal Duties” which necessary rule out any conception 
of equality. Secondly, Chen wanted to show that Confucianism 
is also incompatible with the modem ways of living. Wethe^* 
Confucianism should continue to serve as our ethical basis 
depends, he held, whether it could continue to meet the present 
situation. He was of the opinion that from every point of view, 
Confucianism has outlived its time. This raised the whole 
question of Confucian teachings in regard to every aspect of 
life, such as politics, economics, the position of women, the 
relationships of men and women, marriage, divorce, chastity, and 
the family system. However Chen wanted the Western idea to 
China’s ancient culture.^ 

Another leader of this New Culture Movement was Dr. Hu 
Shih, a pupil of Dr. John Dewey. He had advocated the use 
of the Pai llva or spoken language of the people for literary 
purposes. Along with the use of the Pal llua went the effort 
to have all the Cv)untry adopt one dialect of the spoken language, 
a form of Mandariny as the Kao Yu or National language. 

Many others joined in this revolutionary movement, which 
denied the superior value of the literary style and made the 
Confucian classics into works of reference for the scholar rather 
than textbooks to be memorized by every student. The use of 
Pai Jfui spread rapidly, carrying with it the acknowledgement 
that the tyranny of the classics had been broken. 

At that time, many editors of the literary supplements of 
Chinese newspapers began to adopt this style of Pai Uui to the 
demands of their readers. Three of these were of great service in 
forwarding the new culture movement ; they were : The 
Literary Supplement of the Peking Morning Post “The 
Awakening” ; the literary supplement of the Shanghai Republic 
Daily News ; and “The Lamp of Knowledge”, the literary 
supplement of the Shanghai Contemporary Affairs. The Pai 
Hui style was also adopted to two large magazines, published by 
the Commercial Press Ltd., Shanghai, called The Eastern 
Miscellany and the Short Story Magazine. The latter has 
had immense influence on the development of contemporary 
Chinese literature. 

There were three eminent features in the New Culture 
Movement that remined people in those of the striking similarity 
to the Renaissance in Europe : 

First, it was a conscious movement to promote a new 
literature in the living language of the people to take the place of 

1. Won l\aii Kian^ ; I'ho Chinese Student Movement. 
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the classical literature of old. Second, it was a movement of 
conscious protest against many of the ideas and institutions in 
the traditional culture, and of conscious emancipation of the 
individual man and woman from the bondage of the forces of 
tradition. It was a movement of reason versus tradition, freedom 
versus authority, and glorification of life and human values 
versus their suppression. And lastly strange enough, this new 
movement was led by men who knew their cultural heritage and 
tried to study it 'with the new methology of modern historical 
criticism and research. In that sense, it was also a humanist 
movement. 

Beginning in 1917 this intellectual movement became 
centered in the National University of Peking, where the 
Chancellor, Dr. 'fsai Yuan-pai, a wise and courageous educational 
leader, invited Chen Tu-hsiu to serve as Dean of Faculty of 
Arts and Dr. Hu Shih to lecture as professor in philosophy. It 
is interesting to note that the present leader of Chinese 
Communist Party Mao Tse-tiing, at the time uas a clerk in the 
Peking University Library. With this leadership it is not 
surprising that May Fourth Movement originated in the Peking 
National University. 
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THE MAY FOURTH MOVEMENT (1919 A D.) 

I have already meiuioned in the previous chapter that 
China had declared war on Germany in 1818, though her actual 
participation in the 1 st World War consisted only of sending 
labour corps to I’rance, Mesopotamia and Africa. After 
Germany defeated by the Allies and a Peace Conference was 
assembled at Versailles on January 18, 1919. During the 
ensuring preliminary discussions the participants were divided 
into ‘‘Principal Pciw'crs’' and “Minor Nations”, Among the 
nations of Asia, two only, China and Japan, were recognized 
completely by the Conference, Japan as a chief power and China 
as one in the second class. 

At the conference China was represented by Lu Cheng- 
hsiang, Hu Wci-tc, V. K. Wellington .Koo, Haw'kling I.. Yen, 
Sao-ke Alfred Sze, and Wang Cheng-ting. 

Great hopes were aroused in the minds of the Chinese 
people, who thought that China could now escape from 
imperialist oppression and becorr.c free and independence through 
self-help and sdf-cndcavor. But the w^arlords had no idea of 
creating a modern nation, nor could they understand the people’s 
aspirations or express the people’s will, aistcad they brought 
about an even greater national humiliation. This was, the 
so-called '“^Twenty-one Demands” presented by the Japanese, 
who took advantage of China’s internal disunity and weakness in 
1915. May 7th was named the “Day of National Shame” 
because it was on that day of 1915 that Japan issued an ultimatum 
to force the Chinese Government to accept the demands. 
Following this, Japan again took advantage of the civil war 
policy of the northern militarists, granted them political loans 
and later concluded the so-called “Sino-Japanese Military 
Agreement” whereby their army was sent into Chinese territory. 
The Japanese army also unlawfully attacked and seized Tsingtao 
and demanded the transfer to Japan of German rights in the 
railroads and mines of Shantung during the Peace Conference. 

The feeling against Japan throughout the country became 
very violent and expression was given to it by an uprising of 
the students in Peking in 1919. On May 4th, there were 
several thousand students under the leadership of the National 
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Peking University, staged a mass demonstration against the 
Versailles decision on Shantung Question and then marched off 
to protest to the "traitors”. They fixed the blame on three 
government officials for having ^'sold” Shantung through some 
secret agreements with Japan. These were T’sao Ju-lin, 
Minister for communications, Lu Tsung-yu, Minister for Finance 
and Chang Tsung-hsiang, the Minister to Japan for China. 
T’sao Ju lin’s house was attacked by the students and serious 
rioting took place. The attempt to curb the students in Peking 
led to the spread of the trouble throughout the country, and the 
students everywhere organised a vigorous boycott against Japanese 
goods. Work in the schools came to an end and the students 
gave themselves up to the work of political activities. The first 
student strike was a success and the officials to whom they 
objected were removed from office. It prevented the Chinese 
delegates from signing the Treaty of Versailles, 1919, and at least 
partly responsible for the convening of the Washington Confer¬ 
ence, 1921-1922, which was to be a temporary turning point in 
Chinese foreign relations. 

What we have achieved from the May 4th Movement ? 
according to Mr. Lo Chai-lun, formerly Chinese Ambassador to 
India, who took an active part in the movement, enumerated three 
things as follows ; 

(i) It gave a great push to the intellectual revolution. In 
othtr w'ords, the student movement helped to popularize the 
Chinese Renaissance. Before the May 4th Movement, Renais¬ 
sance was confined to a limited group of intellectuals, while the 
great majority of the people were hardly touched by the new 
spirit. The student demonstrations awakened the people out of 
their dreams. 

(2) It gave an impetus to all kinds of social organizations. 
The student themselves had developed a nation-wide organisation. 
The teachers, the laborers, and the businessmen started to 
organize. Organization was a sign of the nation-wide awakening 
of the people. 

(3) It helped to develop the power of the people. It en¬ 
couraged the people to free themselves from the restrictions of 
the conventions and acquire a wholesome dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions. No matter how recalcitrant the authorities 
were, the student movement proved that “mass indignation 
cannot be defied.” Even the foreign powers had to take the 
Chinese popular opinion more seriously.^ 

1. VVen-lian : TIjo ChinoBe JSt.Kleiit Movoniont.. 
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THE PERIOD OF WAR LORDISM (19164S26 A D) 

Most people think that the Chinese Revolution of 1911 
arrived too late. Because England’s Magna Charta dates from 
12153 the American Declaration of Independence boomed forth 
in 17763 the French Revolution started in 17893 Perry opened 
Japan to the modern world in 1852 and Japan's Restoration 
occured in i868. From the stand-point of sheer expediency, 
therefore, the Chinese were slow starters. But there is another 
side to the matter. Revolution came not too late, but too early 
A real revolution stems from inner explosion, net outer decay. 
We should face the fact that China’s revolution occured before 
the country was mentally and spiritually ready for it. That 
fact gave rise to subsequent reaction, for examples, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen was president less than tw-o months, January i to Feb¬ 
ruary 23, 1912, and then he was replaced by Yuan Shih-kai, 
a general under the Manchu Empire. So far was the medieval- 
minded Yuan from the ideal of a true president, that after 
withstanding a second effort at ‘devolution” in 1913 he tried 
to be emperor before his none too early death in 1916. In 
1917 General Chang Hsun made an attempt to restore the 
monarchy and on July ist the Young Emperor, Hsuan-tung, 
was again seated on the throne. The then President Li took 
refuge in the Japanese Legation. This COUP D’ETAT provided 
Tuan Chi-jui with the opportunity of uniting the nothern 
generals under his leadership, for the restoration of the Republic. 
He defeated the troops of Chang Hsun and the restored 
monarchy had lasted only a few weeks President Li refused to 
resume office, and the vice-president, Feng Kuo-chang, suc¬ 
ceeded and Tuan Chi-jui again became Premier: Tuan Chi-jui 
and his so-called Anfu Proteges formed what is known as the 
Anfu party and dominated the Government. The Chihli and 
Fengtien (Mukden) Military governors took advantage of the 
rising public hostility to make a bid for power and to overthrow 
the Anfu party. General Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu with the 
help of General Chang Tso-ling of Manchuria undertook the 
forcible removal of the Anfu party from its control of the govern¬ 
ment. The power of the Anfu leaders collapsed after a few 
engagements in which the only real fighting was done by General 
Wu Pei-fu’s troops. The Anfu leaders sought refuge in the 
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Japanese legation, and Chang Tso-ling and Tsao Kun, who took 
the title of Super-Military Governors, assumed control at Peking 

The Southern Government at Canton by Kuomintang 
had a chequered career. Quarrels arose among the Southern- 
leaders. The Kuangsi faction drove out Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
his associaLCs, and an attempt was made to establish the scat of 
Government first in Yunnan and then in Szechuen province. 

General Chen Chiung-ming succeeded in driving out the 
Kuangsi faction from Canton, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Tang 
Shao yi and Wu Ting-fang, who had sought refuge in Shanghai 
returned to Canton, and re-established the so-called Consti¬ 
tutional Government. In April i‘^2i Dr. Sun was elected 
President of the Republic, but his authority was only recognized 
in a limited area in the South. Much improvement was made 
in the administration of the city of Canton, and visitors were 
favourably impressed with what appeared to be signs of progress. 

During the latter part of 1921 General Chang Tso-ling 
again visited Peking to arrange matters to suit his own conve¬ 
nience and appointed the Cabinet. This Jed to a rupture 
between Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-ling and brought about a 
civil w'ar in the Spring of 1922. 

Chang Tso ling had planned to eliminate Wu Pei-fu en¬ 
tirely, and had arranged a plan by which he would be attacked 
from many sides in his position at Loyang, the capital of 
Honan province, Chang Tso-ling was defeated and withdrew 
his troops to Manchuria. Wu Pci-fu, victoiious, sought to bring 
the nation together by outing Hsu Shih-chang from the 
Presidency and calling back into power Li Yuan-hung and the 
Parliament of 1913-under whom the country had last been united. 

In 1923 there was an election’'. General Wu Pei-fu's 
technical superior, Tsyo Kun, by the brazen use of heavy bribes, 
was elected to the Presidency by w^hat remained of the Parliament 
of 1913. His regime began on October 10, 1923, but was to 
last only one year. 

In 1924, the major generals were once more moving against 
each other. Ihis time Chang Tso-ling was victorious, due 
mainly to the sudden defection of General Feng Yu-hsiang from 
General Wu Pei-fu. Tsao Kun was deprived of his office and 
imprisoned, and Feng and Chang set up a new government and 
placed Tuan Chi-jui as the Provisional Chief Executive. In i9?5 
the inevitable falling-out between Feng and Chang resulted in 
the withdrawal of the latter. This gave Feng Yu-hsiang in 
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military command of Peking. On November 5^ by Feng’s ins¬ 
truction, the Peking police ejected the Manchu “ boy emperor” 
Hsuan-tung from the Forbiden City at the center of Peking. 
Under Feng’s men, the Boy Emperor signed an order formally 
abdicating his title and making him plain Mr. Pu Yi. Fie 
surrendered all his extensive lands and other properties to the 
"'■ Republic of China”. In 1926, Wu Pci-fu and Chang Tso-Iing 
ignored their dilfercnces for the moment and joined in driving 
F^’eng Yu-hsiang’s army out of Peking and into the Northwest, 
After a few weeks, I'uan Chi-jui retired to the convenient haven 
of Tientsin. 

Thereafter the Peking government went through the motions 
of speaking for the country, all semblance of actual national 
political unity was rapidly disappearing. 
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THE COMING OF COMMUNISM TO CHINA (1922 A. D ) 

With the end of the First World War and came to a 
conclusion with the outbreak of the Sino-japancse war in 1937. 
President Wilson’s words in regard to self-determination, or the 
liberation of the oppressed people had left a deep impression 
upon the minds of Chine Bertrand Russell’s book Social 
Reconstruction” found so favorably a response among the 
Chinese scholars that various discussion groups were organized 
with the S, R ” 1 he time had come again for an clfcctive 
government to take the place of the period of war-lordisni that 
had ruled the country during the last ten years. Foreign 
imperialism was again ready to penetrate unto Chinese soil unless 
the people were able to strengthen the government machinery 
and unify the country. 

The need to unify the country under a strong controling 
force was the main task that confiontcd the (diinesc government 
and the political parties during that period. While tlie attention 
of the European powers was occupied with the reconstruction 
of the conlincruc Russia took a great interest in the awakening of 
the Chinese people toward new political and social directions. 
When Siberia first attained her independence as a Republic of the 
Far East there was little intercourse between Moscow and China, 
a^'ier the American and Japanese troops were wiihdraw’n from 
Siberia, intercourse between the tw'O countries was re-established. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, after many failures to gain the popular 
backing of the people as well as the support of his own 
followers, only being able to occupy one or two provinces, and 
after the difficulties of electing himself as provisional president 
of the Republic, was forced to realize above everything else the 
power of organization that had functioned so effectively in the 
course of the Russian revolution. At this time Jaffe, a special 
Russian envoy, was sent to China to make contact with 
Kuomintang. Dr. Sun Yat-sen met and collogued with Jaffe in 
Shanghai in 1922. Dr. Sun was never a Communist at heart- 
for that matter it is doubtful whether any Chinese, in his calmer 
moments, could be a Communist of the Moscow cut-but he was 
feeling bitter against the Western powers, wfiich had refused him 
arms and military advisers afier the Four Years War wherewith 
to Attack Peking and the result of his colloquies with Jaffe was 
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a joint declaration which issued in January^ 1933, declared that 
Or. Sun Yat-scn holds that communistic order, or even the 
Soviet system, cannot actually be intoroduced into China 
because there do not exist the conditions for the successful 
establishment of cither communism or sovietism. This view is 
entirely shared by Mr Jaffe, who is further of the opinion that 
China's paramount and most pressing problem is to achieve 
national uniheation and attain fall national independence ; and 
regarding this great task he has assured Dr. Sun Yat-sen that 
China has the warmest syrnp ithy of the Russian people and can 
count on the support of Russia”. 

One month after the meeting with Jati'c, Dr. Sun returned 
to Canton from Shanghai. During the journey he was received 
by large delegations of students. He was given the title of 
Generalissimo and made Chiang Kai-shek chief of staff and sent 
him to Moscow to study the military system of the Soviet 
Union. Chiang came back in June 1924 and was appointed as 
the principal of Ilwangpoa Military Academy at Canton. In 
the meanwhile Michael Borodin, an able party organizer who 
had lived in Chicago, U S. A. for a long time, arrived in Canton 
in September 1923, officially designated as chief of the Rosta 
News Agency in Canton but actually an agent of the Communist 
Party He was appointed as political adviser and became the 
Kuomintang's foreign expert on how to make a revolution. He 
helped to set up a political institute for the training of party 
propagandists and to teach Kuomintang politicians hovv to secure 
mass support. On Soviet model the Kuomintang now developed 
local cells (Tang-pu) which in turn elected representatives to 
a Party Congress 1 he First Party National Congress was 
convened in January 1924, and elected a Soviet-modled Central 
Executive Committee as the chief authority in the Party. It 
re-affirmed Dr. Sun’s ‘‘^Threc Principles of the People” as the 
Party platform and adopted a definite party policy in reference 
to foreign and internal relations. The most salient points 
embodied therein were; Externally, the abrogation of all 
unequal treaties, the withdrawal of foreign loans insofar as not 
to impair China’s political and industrial interests; internally, 
the demarcation of the central and local administrative powers 
on an equitable basis, che improvement of rural organization 
and labor conditions, etc. 

Dr. Sun Yat-scn with his wife and a staff of secretaries, 
started out in 1924 to secure a certain political problem in 
North China. After his departure from Canton had followed 
a series of maneuvers between Yunnan-Kwangsi militarists, who 
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had promoted his political interest for their own pain, and the 
Canton merchants who wanted to protect themselves against 
militaristic exactions. A clash ocenred and property sntrered. 
Dr. Sun Yat sen having known Tuan Chi-jui and thinking he 
might work out some sort of dc 1 against Wii Pei-fu with Tuan 
and his war lord boss, Chang Tso-li:i. When Dr. Sun reached 
Peking in December 1924, Chang had attended to Both Wu and 
Feng Yu-hsiang, while Tuan's only notable gesture of the 
period was to order the machine-gunning of several hundred 
students who had gethcred around his office to protest against 
misgovernment. Ill and with all the cards seemingly stacked 
against him. Dr. Sun passed away March 12, 192s. Ilis 
“WILL” is attributed to Wang Ching-wei, later puppet President 
of the Japanese-created Nanking Government. This Document 
states that: ‘Tor forty years I have devoted myself to the cause 
of the people’s revolution with hut one end in view, the elevation 
of China to a position of freedom and equality among the 
nations. My experiences during these 40 years have tirmly 
convinced me that to attain this goal we must bring about a 
thorough awakening of our own people and ally ourselves in a 
common struggle with those peoples of the world who treat 
us on the basis of equality so that they may co-operate with us 
in our struggle. 

“The work of the Revolution is not yet over. Let all our 
comerades follow my ‘Plan for National Reconstruction’. 
‘Fundamentals of National Reconstruction’, ‘Three Principles 
of the People’, and the ‘Manifesto’ issued by the First National 
Convention of our Party, and strive earnestly for the consum¬ 
mation of the end we have in view. Moreover, our recent 
declaration in favour of the convocation of a National Citizens’ 
Convention and the abolition of unequal treaties should be 
carried into effect with the least possible delay. This is my 
heartfelt charge to you”. 
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THE NORTH CAMPAIGN (1926 A D.) 

The Communist movement in China was organized in 1921 
through the formation of ihe C hinesc Communist Party. The 
First Party Congress was held in Shanghai on July i, 1921. 
The delegates to the Congress included ( 'hen Tu-hsiu, Cdiang 
Kuo-tao, Tung Pi-wu, Mao Tse-tung and others, representing 
about 50 Communists. The First Party Congress adopted the 
first Constitution cf the Ciommunist Party of China, elected 
the central organ of the Party ar.d founded the C'ommunist of 
China and Chen Tu-hsiu was elected as chairman. 

In view with aiding the Nationalist revolution, an objective 
of the Comintern was to develop the Chinese C'ommunist Party 
and get it into a strategic position within the Kuomintang. In 
1942 Members of the Communist Party were, by agreement 
with the Kuomintang, admitted to membership in it as indivi¬ 
duals at the same time that the Chinese C^omniunist Party 
continued its separate existence. It was not long before the rail 
thus appended was wagging the entire Party. C'hiang Kai-shek, 
the then Commander of Nationalist Army in Clanton with a 
sudden military coup disarmed the Strike Committee head¬ 
quarters and imprisoning the C'ommunist leader on March 20, 
1926. In May they came to an agreement with Chiang that 
they promised not to criticise the anti-class struggle doctrines of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and to give a list of Communists. Members 
of the Communist Party were not to hold any important position 
in the Kuomintang or in the Government in future. And 
members of the Kuomintang were forbidden to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. In June, 1926 the Central Committee of the 
C^'ommunisr Party of China adopted a decision to withdraw from 
the Kuomintang and to continue work by means of a bloc with 
it from outside. Borodin, the Russian envoy declared ‘‘The 
present period is one in which the Communists should do coolie 
service for the Kuomintang”. (Isaac’s The Tragedy of the 
Chinese Revolution). The Chinese Communist Party was thus 
tied firmly to the Kuomintang itself and the workers and peasants 
to the Bourgeoisie. 

Having thus tied hand and foot the revolution in the South, 
Chiang Kai-shek embarked on his Northern campaign with the 
full support of the Communists. In the meantime, with the 
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guidance of Russian General Bluccher, at that time known as 
Galens (afterwards the creator of Russian’s powerful Far Eastern 
Army which has caused so much alarm in Japan), and several 
military advisers, therefore a well organized army had been 
built up, the first perhaps that had a properly trained staff of 
officers, the product of Chiang Kai-shek’s Whampao Military 
Academy and numbers of political agents taught by Borodin. 
In the inflammable temper of the countrv it was easy to persuade 
the populace that their misfortunes weic due to the Tuchuns 
as agents of the oppressive foreigner. In the July of 1926, the 
Nationalist forces under Chiang Kai-sfv k swept through southern 
Chi’ a to Hankow in two months, and thence down the Ynagi/e 
Valley to Nanking and Shanghai, a centre of China’s commerce 
and industries, the armies of such able Generals as Wu Pei-fu 
and Sun Chung-fang melting before them. 

Unforlunatcly the success of the north campaign finally 
took the lid off the situation. In brief, the left wing of the 
Kuominiang together with the Chinese Communists by March 
1927 dominated the revolutionary government which had been 
moved from Canton to Hankow. Here were collected, among 
other leaders, Madame Sun Yat-sen and Wang Ching-wei, Borodin 
and General Tang Sheng-chih. On January i, 1927 Wuhan 
was declared as the capital of the National China This suited 
the strategy of the Communist proletarian revolution because 
it w'as a large industrial and commercial city. Two members 
of the Communist Party had appointed as ministers in the 
cabinet. But due to weak of military strength, this Wuhan 
government lived for a short period. 

With Chiang Kai-shek and the conservative leaders setting 
up the National Government in Nanking, is the historical capital 
of China. The Chiang’s government in Nanking was claimed 
in April 1927. Shortly afterward the depth of Moscow’s 
designs upon China w^as glaringly revealed by papers seized in 
the Soviet Legation at Peking, when it was raided in April, 1927 
by Marshal Chang Tso-lin; By the end of the following June 
the Wuhan Government had been overthrown, Borodin and 
his staff were in retreat for Russian through northwest (ffiina 
and Siberia ; and Kuomintang leaders in the Wuhan faction 
joining Nanking government. 1 he new Nanking Government 
expelled the Chinese Communists from its ranks and instituted 
a nation-wide while terror to suppress the Communist revolution. 
The Wuhan Government’s Foreign Minister Eugene Chen and 
Madame Sun Yat-sen who proceeded first to Shanghai and then 
to Moscow. Small contingents of Communist led troops 
revolted, and in December 1927 the Communists and their 
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militant working class followers, in all numbering no more than a 
few thousand staged an insurrection. A vSovict Government was 
Declared. But the ill-fated Canton Commune as it afterwards 
came to be known, was not destined to last long. The defeated 
Communists and worker militants who escaped from Canton 
and other cities now made their way to the mountainous districts 
of the central provinces and had its capital at Juikin, southern 
Kiangsi province. But Nanking Government had no idea of 
allowing the peaceful development of a Red separate state within 
China The first fighting began in July of 1927, and it was to 
continue in various stages until after the ‘^Sian Incident” around 
X-Alas 1936, which resulted in fresh coalition of Kuomintang, 
Communists, Democratic Socialist Party and China Youth Party 
to meet Japanese aggression. 

To unify the country under the Kuomintang standard, 
Chiang Kai-shek led a further northern campaign in the spring of 
1928, from the Yangtze to Peking, which was occupied in June 
and renamed Peiping. At this time Marshal Chang TsoTin 
ordered his armies back to Manchuria. On June 4th, he himself 
was re-entering his home capital of Mukden by train when an 
explosion occured and Chang suffered injuries from which he 
soon diea. In November the young marshal, Chang Hsueh Hang 
completed the nominal unification of all China by recognizing 
the jurisdiction of the National Government and Chang was 
appointed as Deputy C-in-C of Army, Navy and Air Force of 
China Meantime the foreign powers one by one made treaties 
with the new government and so gave the Nationalist revolution 
international recognition, till Marshal Chiang Kai-shek took 
shelter in Formosa in the face the advancing troops of the 
Communists occupied the mainland in January 1949. 
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THE MUKDEN INCIDENT (1931 A. D.) 

I have mentioned in the previous chapter that in 1928 
Marshal Chiantt Kai-shek led a further northern campaign from 
the Yangtze to Peking, bat Japan intervened on behalf of Chang 
'Psoding, the warlord of Manchuria, sending infantry south to 
the Shantung railway jurction at Tsinan in April, while live 
thousand troops, rushed from the homeland, occupied the 280 
miles of Tsingtao-Tsinan railway. The Chiang’s army clashed 
with Japancs troops during the period of May 3-10. It is 
estimated that over a hundred Japanese were killed during 
intermittent fighting while Tsinan was cut oft'. The toll of 
Chinese lives probably reached seven thousand and Mr. Tsai 
Kun-shih, the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs of National 
Government in Shantung was also executed by Japanese 
military authority. After Younger Afarshal Chang Hsuch-liang 
joined the National Government, Japan at that time was thinking 
of seizure of Manchuria on account of the following reasons : 

1. To many Japanese ManJiuria seemed their ‘ft.fe line” 
and their control of that region the one hope of escaping a 
naiional collapse as Japan was crowded and its population was 
rapidly growing with no chance of an outlet through emigration 
and Japan had never recovered from the readjustment which 
followed the World War. 

2. From the military of view, Manchuria appeared 
necessary as a strategic position against a possible war with Russia 
or other powers. 

3. China was making to build new railways in Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia, which would have taken business away 
from the South ^Manchuria Railway, and which, according to 
the Japanese, China had pledged herself not to build. 

4. The development of a new port by the Young Marshall 
Chang Hsueh-liang in northern Hopeh, designed to capture the 
trade of the great Japanese port of Dairen in Shantung 
Peninsula. 

5. Japanese was asserted that Chang Hsueh-liang was 
building up armies ‘to thrust Japan into the sea’, and that he 
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almost went out of his way to be rude to high Japanese officials 
in Manchuria. 

As is so often the case when a tense situation exists, the 
immediate incidents which provoked the crisis were 
comparatively trivial. In the summer of 1031 a conflict occured 
between Chinese and Korea over an irrigation ditch and in ]unc, 
a Japanese army officer named Nakamura and several companions 
were shot by Chinese soldiers in an interior station in 
Manchuria. 

The death of Nakamura, coupled with the conflict bctvcccn 
Chinese and Korean over on irrigation ditch in VVan-pao shan 
and the feeling of Chinese against Japan through out the country, 
was for the Japanese Army the Iasi straw. They think that the 
policy of conciliation toward China pursued by Mr. Hamagiichi 
the then Premier and Mr. Baron Shidehara the then Foreign 
Minister of the Japanese Government was lesuliing only for 
the Chinese to preparing of driven out the japan of Manchuria, 
therefore the Army decided to take matters into its owui hands. 
All preparations were made, and on the night of 18 September, 
1931, Japanese troops attacked the North Camp and then seized 
Mukden, alleging that Chinese had blowm up a part of the track 
of the South Manchuria Railway near the city. During the 
next few weeks of Mukden Incident, Japanese were going to 
occupying the other strategic centres in Manchuria. Young 
Marshall Chang’s troops almost w'cre south of the Great Wall, 
had headquarters in Peking but with manifestly waning prestige. 
With the collapse of Chang’s regime in the Three North-eastern 
Provinces, temporary local governing committees of Chinese 
were set up, with help and often under presure from the 
Japanese. Early in 1932 a Manchuria-wide puppet government, 
known as Man Chow Kuo or Manchu Stale, was organized by 
Japanese, On February i8th, 1932, Man Chow Kuo declared 
its independence of China. Pu-i, the last Emperor of the Ching 
Dynasty, was asked to be the Emperor of Man Chow Kuo He 
accepted and was inaugurated in his new capital Changchun, 
on March 9ih, 1932 and his old tutor Mr. Cheng Hsiao-shui 
was appointed as IVemicr of the state. 

In the meantime in China a vigorous boycott was organized 
which seriously cut into Japanese trade. The Japanese settlement 
in Shanghai certainly found life under the Chinese presure an 
uncomfortable. Several Japanese were killed by Chinese in 
Shanghai The Japanese demands for apology, punishments 
were accepted by General Wu Tit-chen, the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai at 4 p. m. on 28 January. But at eleven o’clock that 
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I night the local Japanese army commander^ Admiral Shiosawa^ 
1 sent to the Mayor to tell him that he had decided to send troops 
I to protect the Japanese in Cha pci. Simultaneously he called 
' on General Wu to withdraw all Chinese troops in the area. 
General Wu received the message at 11.15, and the Japanese 
I ULlvance began at 11.45. The Japanese tioops numbered some 
t 2,000 marines, with armoured cars and artillery. Opposed to 
I them were the famous 19th Route Army, under the commanders 
5 (icneral C'hiang Kuang-nen and General 1 sai Ting-kai. They 
( bore the brunt of the fighting, but half-way through the battle 
I were reinforced with the yih Route Army under the commanding 
^ of General Chang Chi-chung. In the civil wars of 1933, when 
: the Central People’s Government was set up in Fu-chow, by 
! General Li Cbih-sheng, these two armies had actually been 
lighting against each other. After nearly six weeks fighting 
between Chinese and Japanese, Japanese local commander 
Admiral Shiosaw'a realiy.cd that he could not expected as easy a 
triumph as the Army had scored at Mukden. Yet it cost 
Japanese six weeks’ hard fighting with very severe Josses, then 
Japanese came to agree the cease fire early in March, 1932 and 
llvrough the British and FTench Ministers intervened, the 
I Japanese troops were withdrawn in May. It is the worst of 
japan’s Josses was the loss of fare in the world. After a few 
days of announcement of the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from Shanghai, a group of young olheers broke into the house 
of the aged Premier, Air, Inukai, wno was believed to suppoil 
the Shanghai peace settlement, and shot him down. 

After 1933 the Japanese army continued to edge forward in 
Inner Mongolia and in the Northeastern provinces of China 
proper, with the result of Tangku Truce. Its exact terms have 
never been published, but its chief feaitirc was the establishment 
of a demilitarized zone in East Hopeh, as Yin ju-keng who 
declared the autonomy and anii-Communist government of East 
Hopeh, with himself as President, under Japanese protection. 
This would prevent dfective Chinese dfofts to regain Manchuria, 
and marked a Japanese step southward of the Great Wall. In 
^ 9.35 Japanese presented new demands to the Chinese govern¬ 
ment with the result of so-called Ho-l-Jmctsu agreement^ between 
Cicneral Ho Yin-ching, the then Chairman of Military Council in 
Peiping and the Japanese General Umetsu. 1 he Government of 
China accepted the terms fiom Japan that C hina icmove one of 
their armies from Flopch, to dissolve units ot the Kuomintang in 
the region, and to order to suppress anti-Japanese movement, 
thereafter the peoples’ feeling of anti-Japanese throughout the 
country and the students and leading Chinese are demanding 
upon Nanking for a war of resistance veiy strongly- 
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FROM SIAN INCIDENT TO THE NATIONAL UNITED 
FRONT (1936^19:8 A. D.) 

Since the Chinese Communists established a Central Soviet 
Government in Juikin of Kiaiigsi province in 1927, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek began an offensive against the (Amimunist 
army. Then followed seven years of bloody civil war, during 
which the National Government sent no less than six “Anti- 
Communist Expeditions ’ for suppressing the perennial peasant 
revolts in the remote parts of the country. In the final 
compaign, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek collected about one million 
men attack the Communists but they could not penetrate the 
regions directly under the control of the Central Soviet 
Government, therefore, Chiang’s troops gradually closed in 
from all sides and placed the Soviet territories in the iron ring 
of an economic blockade. 

The Chinese Communists controlled Soviet districts were 
caught up in an acute economic crisis which inevitably had 
political results. High prices, low wages and unemployment 
increased the hardships of the masses. Their enthusiashi flagged. 
There was a general desire for peace or surrender to the National 
Government of Nanking. The Communist leader of Fukin, 
Lo-min, appeared as the spokesman of the defeatist tendency. 
He is reported 10 have declared publicly : “Even if our best 
leaders were to come, or to bring Stalin himself, or even resurrect 
Lenin, and were to speak all together to the masses, I do not 
think it will help change their moods. The “Lo-min Line’' 
spread throughout the Chinese Soviet areas, even functionaries 
of the Communist Party fled from their posts. The Communist 
Armies could not get new' recruits. “The partisan bands not 
only rarely grow, but are shrinking daily. Desertions wdih 
riiles and betrayals are constantly occuring. Corruption and 
degeneration constantly appear”. (See Lo-mai’s For a Bolshevik 
Turn). At the same time Chiang Kai-shek’s armies blocked 
the Communist area and move forveard, constructing high-ways, 
forts, and trenches, keeping the main army free, advancing 
only behind the forts, and protected by plans artillery, and 
machine-guns. The Chinese Communists both faced the 
seriusly weakened from inside and the onslaughts by Chiang’s 
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troops in outside, forced the Communists to escape from Kiangsi 
to the Northwest desert place. 

The Red Army of 30,000 began its “Long Escaping March” 
of 2,500 miles in October, 1934, through Hunan, Kwangsi, 
Kweichow, Yunan, Sikang, Szechuan, Kansu and Shensi, 
then reached a small town Yenan on October 1935 and 
established a base. 

On August 31, 1935, the then Chinese Soviet Government 
and the Centra) Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
issued a “Declaration on Unity ’ pointing out the rising menace 
of Japan and putting forward a ten-point proposed national 
programe. This included : Resistance to Japanese invasion and 
the recovery of lost territories; assistance to the famine-strikeii 
and undertaking of extensive river conservancy; lax reductions 
and financial reorganization; improved living conditions of 
workers, peasants, soldiers, students, teachers, etc. ; “exercise 
of democratic rights and liberation of all political prisoners”, 
and other changes. But at the same time Chiang was still 
preparing for the last campaign to supress the Communists in 
the small area of Shensi. Chiang arrived Sian, the Capital of 
Shensi province, on nth December, E936, by the following day, 
Chiang was taken prisoner by his Deputy C-in-C of Communist 
Suppression in Northwestern China, General Chang Hsuch- 
liang and General Yang Ho*chcn, the Military Governor of 
Shenshi province. Chiang was held for 13 days during which 
General Chang Hsuen-liang to persude to slop fighting with 
(k)mmunists and co-operate with them against the Japanese. 
Finally Marshal Chiang had agreed ic a document drawn up 
by Madame Sun Yat-sen and signed by Madame Ching Kai-shek, 
T. V. Soong, her elder brother and witnessed by Chiang’s 
Political Adviser, W. H. Donald. The eight-point pledge 
included . 

1. Chiang Kei-shek was to be freed and the safety of his 
captor, Chang Hsueh liang was to be guaranteed. 

2. Anti Japanese policies were to be formulated by seeking 
understandings with the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and France. 

3. Cessation of the punitive compaigns against the 
Communist Army without implications of co-operation from 
them. 

4. The Central Bank of China to furnish the army of 
Chang Hsueh-liang with 10,000,000 silver dollars. 
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5. Reorganization of the Nanking Government along more 
democratic lines and the dismissal of all pro*Japanese factions 

6. Release of six prominent pro-Communists jailed in 
Shanghai by Nanking. 

7. Chang Hsueh-liang to promise not to divulge the nature 
of the diary written by Chiang-Kai-shek during his captivity. 

8. Cessation of all retaliatory measures against Chang 
Hsueh-liang.^ 

On December 25, 1936, Chiang was released. Immediately 
he flew back to Nanking, accompanied by his captor, Chang 
Hsuch-liang, who w’as to submit himself to the disciplinary 
measures the government might see fit to impose on him. He 
w'as sentenced to ten years of imprisonment, wais pardoned almosi 
as soon, but has remained in protective custody ever since. 

From the political point of view, the great consequence 01 
Chiang's kidnaping was both to promote and to disclose nationcl 
unity. First it was formed the National United Front including 
the Chinese Communist Party, the National Socialist Party anil 
the China Youth Party. Secondly it was the fact that word or 
of Chiang’s jeopardy brought assurances of allegiance and 
solidarity from all directions, including Shansi, Shantung and 
Kwangtung provinces. 

The Communist Party published a manifesto of supporiini; 
the National Government in September 22, 1947. ‘Si) The 
Communist Party shall strive for the realization of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the People, which answer tin 
present-day needs of China, ( 2) It shall abandon the policy of 
armed insurrection against the Kuomintang regime, the policy 
of red propaganda, and the policy of land confiscation. (3) It 
shall abolish the Soviet government and institute a system of 
democracy, so that the nation may be politically united. (4) 
It shall abolish the red army as such, and allow it to be incor¬ 
porated into the national aimy and placed under the command 
of the National Military Council The red army, thus reorganize 
cd, shall await orders to proceed to fight on any front”. 

On the following day (September 23, 1937) Marshall Chiang 
Kai shek replied to this statement. “Since the Communists 
have discarded their former opinions and have corac to realize 
the importance of national independence and national interests, 
I hope they will sincerely carry out what is contained in the 
declaration, and further expect that they will w^ork in unison 

1. F’rmis : n Agi,i. 
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with the rest of the nation to accomplish the task of national 
salvation’’. 

On April 13, 1938, the National Socialist Party led by Dr. 
Carsun Chang also declared that their endorsement of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s teachings as guiding principles of China. ^‘Thc 
National Socialist Party advocates Nationalism A passage in 
the programme of the National Socialist Party reads : 

^We believe that nationalistic sentiments are stronger than 
class sentiments. If we examine either histoiical records or 
present-day conditions, we shall find that whenever nationalistic 
interests arc involved, they always supersede class interests. 
When the Japanese oppression has reached an unbearable degree, 
even capitalist and vvorkervS, two antagonistic classes of society, 
are forced to unite in a common effort to resist the enenay. Thus, 
we can readily sec tiiat nationalistic sentiments are deep-rooted 
and arc much stronger than class sentiments. Only the forces 
of nationality are able to fmash class barriers, but no class 
interests are able to destroy the unifying force of nationality, 
i.et us take the U.S. vS.R. as an example. She owes her success 
not so much to the spread of the class struggle throughout the 
world as to the iiationaiistic character of her socialist recons¬ 
truction.’ 

The National Socialist Party advocates a Reformed Form 
of Democratic Government- A passage in the programc of the 
National Socialist Party reads . 

‘^The reformed form of dcmccraiic government which wc 
advocate is one which, while democratic in principle, precludes 
the possibility of any political party from entrenching itself in 
the seat of power. This type of government can operate in 
time of peace whether there arc two or more or even no political 
parties. In a time of critical importance, this type of govern¬ 
ment is able to unify the nation quickly without distinctions of 
party or clique. We believe that such a political system is not 
incapable of being created’. 

The National Socialist Party advocates Socialism—In 
economic matters, the National Socialist Party expects to see 
Socialism realized. Several passages in its programc read : 

T. In order to guarantee an adequate existence to the 
idividual, to improve both his intellectual and physical capacities, 
and to better his material conditions, we recognize private 
properly. 
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2. In order to promote general welfare, to encourage national 
economy, and to adjust individual enterprises, we recognize 
public Property. 

3. All economic enterprises, whether private or public, 
shall be subject to government planning. But the actual work 
of carrying them forw^ard may be left either to the state or to 
the individual, as the case may be. 

4. Private property shall be so regulated by the state that 
everyone shall have a reasonable share but none shall be either 
excessively rich or poor. 

5. In order to increase productive efficiency and to contri¬ 
bute to national defence, the state may, by fair and peaceful 
methods, acquire the products of individual enterprises to serve 
as the basis of government enterprises.’ 

Judged from the preceding points of view, the programc 
of the National Socialist Party is really much the same as Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s racial, political an<l economic democracy, though 
the tw^o may differ somcwdiat in phraseology. 

Finally, let it be pointed out that at the present critical 
moment, nothing is more important than wdiole hearted and 
unrestrved support for the National Goveanment. Of the mem¬ 
bers of the National Socialist Party, there are not a fevz who 
had taken an active part either in the Republic Revoluiion of 
1911, or in the Anti-Yuan Shih-kai Movement of 1916. These 
persons who had cooperated with Dr. Sun Yai-sen in his icvolu- 
lionary activities in the early years of the Republic are naturally 
so much the more attached to the Republic cause. That they 
will follow your lead in the present struggle is evident from the 
nature of the case.” 

Upon receipt of the letter, Marshall Chiang Kai-shek replied 
in the following terms: 

‘‘...As I and my colleagues are fully conscious of the 
gravity of the present situation and of the seriousness of our 
responsibilities, I am determined to do my utmost in the dis¬ 
charge of my duties. I hope that men of ability will cither join 
the Kiomintang and share in our work, or sympathize with the 
Kuomintang principles and endeavor to have ihem realized. As 
to the freedom of speech, the freedom of press, and the freedom 
of assembly, these are clearly defined and guaranteed in Section 
26 of the programe of Armed Resistance and National Recons¬ 
truction. This guarantee shall serve as the rallying point both 
for members of the Kuomintang and for non-members in their 
efforts to achieve national salvation.” 
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On the April 2i, 1938, the another fourth party - the China 
Youth Party led by Lec-huang also declared to support the 
National Government. 

...As one of the objects of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary 
activities had been the assurance of liberty and equality to the 
Chinese nation, the present war led by the Kiiomintang may well 
be considered a manifestation of this aspect of his teachings. 
Another object of his had been the establishment of a constitu¬ 
tional regime. Now that the Extraordinary National Congress of 
the Kuomintang has decided to create the People’s Political 
Council, and to gi arantee the freedom of speech, the freedom 
of the press, 3nd the freedom of assembly, we welcome this 
decision both as a preliminary step to the establishment of a 
constitutional regime, as envisaged by Dr. Sun, and as satis¬ 
factory fullilmcnt of our demand for democratic government 
which wc have bccii advocating for a number of years. 

In a word, wc have no other wish but to cooperate with the 
Kuomintang in face of present and future difficulties ; we have 
no other hope but to work in unison with the Kuomintang for 
the preservation of the nation. We are as frank in the expression 
of our opinio:.s as wc are earnest in trying to sec them realized.” 

/ft-r tw^o days of receiving the letter, Marshall Chiang 
Kai shek replied in the following terms: 

...\7c are fully conscious of our responsibilities, we must 
invite the cooperation of others in order to carry out the programc 
drawn up for by the Congress. The common expectation 
li.roughout the country today is the expulsion of the Japanese 
invader and the realization of Dr. Sun Yat-senN revolutionary 
principles. In view of the seriousness of the duties laid upon 
the Kuomintang, we are anxious to seek the cooperation ot all 
men of ability. If your aim coincides with ours, wc shall surely 
be able to work in unison for the welfare of the Nation.”^ 

Thus by early 1938 Marshall Chiang Kai-shek knew that 
the Country was with him. Thus Chiang Kai-shek knew that 
the moment of full collaboration with the Communist Party, the 
National Socialist Party and the China Youth Party for the 
purpose of war with Japan had come. 


1. Chinn Handbook. 
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THE SINO^JAPANESE WAR (19374945 A. D.) 

The loot of Sino-Jafanesc War niay be traced back to the 
seizure of Foimosa in 1895 Korea in 1910 by Japan. 

Oil September iS, 19315 Japan created the Mukden Incident. 
Chinese restraint facilitated the progress of the enemy’s well 
prepared plans, leading up to the occupation of Manchuria. 

On the night of July yth, I 937 ? the Japanese held large- 
maneuvers in the vincinity of Lukouchiao or the Marco Polo 
Bridge, a little south-west of Peking. One of their soldiers was 
alleged to be missing and the demand was made to search the 
district city of Wanping at Lukouchiao. This being turned down, 
firing started. By the end of July, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
gave an exhortation to the armed forces of China : 

“We arc all descendants of Pluang-ti or Yellow Emperor 
w’ho have sworn allegiance to the Revolution. Should we not 
hight to the last and so pay our country what we owe her ? 
Only thus can we be worthy of our great leader Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
and of the heroes who have laid down their lives before us. 
Only thus can we preserve the spacious land and glorious 
heritage passed down to us by our ancestors. Only thus can 
we requite our parents and teachers for the faithful instruction 
and the training that they have given us. Only thus can we be 
true to the generations that follow us. 

Soldiers, the supreme moment has come. With one 
heart and purpose advance. Refuse to retreat. Drive out the 
unspeakable evil invaders and bring about the rebirth of our 
nation”. 

The Japanese troops rushed re^ enforcements into Hopeh 
province, and then they expanded their operation into Chahar, 
Suiyuan and Shansi provinces too. On August 13, war broke 
out in Shanhai. The undeclared war was called the “China 
Incident” and Japan flaunlingly told the world that Japan would 
“beat China to her knees” within three months. 

From August 13 up to the middle of September, 1937 
Japanese continuously poured in reinforcements of the Ist, 3rd 
and iith Divisions together with portions of the 6th, 8th and 
16th Divisions, totalling 100,000 men in Shanghai with much 
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better and more extensive mechanical equipment. The Chinese 
lacked the industries requisite for a modern war and also faced 
dilficultics in liaison work resulted in failure to keep Shanghai 
in Chinese side. On November 9, compelling the wholesale with¬ 
drawal of the Chinese forces from Shanghai. 

On nth December, 1937, Nanking evacuated by the national 
government, tell a victim to the adavanclng japanese troops 
amid scenes of wholesale rape and the slaughter of helpless 
prisoners and civilians which shocked the civilized world At 
this lime, China's powers of resistance were at their lowest ebb, 
Japan could have driven swiftly up the Yangtze River from 
Nanking and seized Hankow. Rut when Japan got Dr. von 
'Frautmann, the then German Ambassador to (diina, to go to 
Hankow and offer terms of peace, they were such as Japan ought 
to have known Chinese authority could cr would, sign. Due 
ro the peace talks I ctw'ccn Chiang’s government and Dr. von 
I'rautmann, delayed Japanese troops to strike decisively after 
the Ci piure ol Nanking, and Marshal Chiang used this short 
lime to have pulled his shattered forces together and J.ipan’s 
(mporiunity had gone. The Chinese moved their capital to 
Hanltow, and then, after a few months, to Chungking. 

On 27 December, 1937, Japanese troops from Hopeh crossed 
the Yellow River and entered Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung 
and then look Tsingtao, where Japanese had large possessions. 
But they were too late. The Chinese army, acting under 
Marshal Chiang’s order had blown up all the Japanese mills, 
representing £ 12,000,000 w^orth of capital, and had vanished. 

Hsiichow, the big railway junction, became the Japanese 
objective, though they did not get under way with their attack, 
which was made along the Tientsin-Pukou railway, until February 
1938, by which time the Chinese had assembled fully 200,000 men 
round Hsuchow with new^ arms. The Chinese commander w^as 
General Li Tsung-Jen, and is at present the acting President of 
National Government of China. By a scries ot clever flank attacks 
he delayed the Japanese troops advance for some weeks. Then in 
May, General Li succeeded in encircling a large Japanese force 
at Taierhehuang, a rular town northeast of Hsuchow in northern 
Kiangsu. One Japanese division was entirely wiped out, another 
badly mauled, and the Chinese captured a large quantity of 
tanks and guns. It proved that by good tactics, the Chinese 
could inflict heavy losses on the enemy despite the great 
disparity in equipment. In the end ot May, the troops commanded 
by Generals Sun Licn-chung and Tang En-po, which were 
withdrawn from the vincinity of Taicrh-chwang, reached their 
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designated places in southern Honan and north Hopeh. In 
May 19, Hsuchow was completely evacuated, but the Japanese 
plan of encircling the Chinese forces was totally frustrated. 

With Hsuchow in their hands, the Japanese troops began a 
thrust along the Lung-hai railway w'est wards, with the object of 
taking Chengchow, a big commercial city in Honan province, 
south of the Yellow River. By June, 193S the Japanese troops 
had got 25 miles away from Chengchow and this enabled them 
to come down the Peking-Hankow line upon Hankow, the 
Chinese National Government’s seat. To stop the Japanese 
advanced troops the Chinese took the desperate course of cutting 
the banks o:'the Yellow River. It cmghc the Japanese troops 
utterly unprepared. Many were drowned ; masses of guns ; 
munition lorries and equipment were sunk in the waters. 

Throughout the summer and autumn the Japanese slowly 
fought their way up the Yangtze to Hankow. Actually the 
Battle of Wuhan began on June 12, and ended on October 25. 
The Wuahn cites (Hankow, Wuchang and Hangyang), is a trade 
and industrial centre of Central China. 7 'hc Japanese army 
advanced on Hankow in four columns, each consisting of two to 
vtqur divisions. For the defence of Hankow, Chinese put tens 
ji>r^ivisions were entrenched at the previously constructed posi- 
ifibn^ on the Chiukiang and Mufu Mountains on the Hupch- 
li|tna«i border ; the Lu-shan Range, in north Kiangsi ; and the 
T-tiipeh Mountains. At Ticnchiachen, forts were built on both 
, banks of the Yangtze River. After the mountain fort of Tien- 
chiachen, gateway to Hankow, was lost in September. Thereupon 
the Chinese decided to evacuate from Hankow according to 
plan. The Japanese entered Hankow on October 25, 1938, 
Amohg these four months, several hundred big and small 
engagements were fought, in which the Japanese suffered more 
than 200,000 casualties and her naval and airforces too sustained 
great losses in ihe campaign. 

In catly September, 1938, from Hankow the Japanese had 
pushed up the Yangtze to Yochow, where the Siang River affords 
a good waterway to Changsha, capital of Hunan province. 
Japanese made General Toshizo Nishio C-in-C of the “Japanese 
Expeditionary Forces on China” and Lt.-General Seishiro Itagaki 
his chief of staff, while large scale plans were made to capture 
Changsha. The fighting was started on September 23. The 
Japanese rushed toward Changsha without hesitation, and by 
September 29, their vanguards were virtually within sight of 
their objective. On October 2, the Chinese counter-attacked. 
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The Japanese retreated in all directions. By October 6, the 
Chinese had recaptured their original positions. 

But to offset the Chinese successes the Japanese dealt China 
a heavy blow in November when they landed troops at Pakhoi, 
and advancing rapidly across the intervening eighty miles cap¬ 
tured the towm of Naming, a key pciin on the road to Indo- 
China, by which the Chinese had continued, aher the loss of 
Canton in October of 1938, to draw supplies from abroad. 

The Chinese troops suffered another serious reverse in June, 
1940, when the Japanese made a determined thrust up the 
Yangti^e River and took Ichang, 500 miles fiom Chungking, ihc 
war-capital of China. Japanese airforces resorted to their cruel 
and futile bombing. Four or five air-raids were made on 
Chungking within a day. But the Japanese never realised that 
such barbarism has no effect to lower them still further in the 
world’s black books and to score up another mark against them¬ 
selves in China’s memory. 

In May, 1942 the Japanese troops attacked the Chekiang 
coast. The important air base in Chekiang province, Lishui, was 
taken in June ; the seaports, Wenchow and Juian, 225 miles 
from Shanghai, were lost in July. Control of Chekiang province 
gave the Japanese army authority an overland route throuj^ 
China into French Indo-China, Siam, Burma, and 
Peninsula. 

When Japan began invading Burma early in 194^5 Gcriprji 
Sir Archibald Wavell was the C-in-C of the Allied Forces ii< 
Burma, The Chinese Expeditionary Force to Burma was 
assigned positions east of the Rangcon-Mandalay Railwa}^ 
extending to the Burma-Thailand border, a stretch of more than 
750 kilometers. After hvc months, Japanese troops occupied 
Mandalay and Maymyo, then they along the Burma Road and 
entered Yunnan province on May 3, 1942 Its vanguard crossed 
the Salween River but it was destroyed on May 5 by the Chinese 
who effectively supported by Chinese bombing squadrons. A 
reinforced Japanese troops, however, took Tcngchung in western 
Yunnan on May ii, 1942. 

A fresh Japanese attack the Changsha began in 1944 and 
this city fell on June 21, after five years of gallant resistance. 
In August, Japanese troops massed 120,000 for an attack on 
Kweilin and Liuchow of Kwangsi province, and finally Kweilin 
was taken over on November ii. 

Due to the victories in Europe, the Chinese, in June, 1945, 
drove the enemy out of Fukien province and also recaptured 
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I.iuchovv and Kweilin in July, and therefore Japan's overland 
loute to French Indo-China and Singapore was severed. 

The Sino-Japanese War began on July 7, 1937 and ended 
on August 17, J945 ; in the eight years, thousands big and small 
engagements were fought, in which China suffered of casualties 
more than 1,800,030 dead and 1,700,000 wounded and missing, 
but at the same time, Japanese realized the fact that though they 
had won many battles without conquering China. On September 
9, 1945, Ceneral Flo Yin-chin accepted the surrender in the 
auditorium of the Central Military College in Nanking. 

The Nanking surrender document read: 

“The Fmperor of Japan, the Japanese Governraerjt, and 
the Japanese Ceneral Army FJeadquaners, having rccogni:/:ed 
the complete inilicary defeat of the Japanese armies by the 
Allied forces and having surrendered unconditionaly to the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied forces, and the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers having directed by his 
General Order No. i that the senior commanders and all ground, 
sea, air, and auxiliary forces within China, Formosa, and French 
Indo-China north of sixteen degrees of north latitude shall 
surrender to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

“ We, the Jap mesc commanders of all Japanese forces and 
auxiliaries in the areas named above, also recognizing the 
complcie military defeat of ihe Japanese military forces by the 
Allied forces, hereby surrender uncondionally all the forces 
under command to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek .... 

“ Flcnceforth, all the Japanese forces hereby surrendered 
will be subject to the control of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
Their movements and activities will be dictated by him and they 
will obey only the orders and proclamations issued, or authorized, 
by him or the orders of the Japanese commanders based upon 
his instructions -” 
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THE PUPPET GOVERNMENT (1940-1945 A. D) 

In the previous chapter, I have noticed that Japanese realized 
the fact that though they had won many battles without con¬ 
quering China ; they therefore, came to know that indirect rule 
was more profitable than direct rule. After Hankow fell in 
October 25, 1938, Japanese setting up of puppet Chinese govern¬ 
ment in Nanking on March 30, 1940 wiih Wang Chin-wei as 
President. It consisted of Wang’s broihcr-in-law, Chen Yao-tsii, 
some of Ins former henchmen like Chou Fu-hai, Chen Kun-po, 
iisu Min-yi and Tao Hsi-shen who w'cre again turn over to 
Marshal] Chiang’s side. The former three traitors were executed 
by National Government after the war. 

Wang Ching-w'ei was born in Canton in 1883 and was a man 
of pronounced literary gifts. He passed the provincial examination 
in 1902 and wms sent to Tokyo as a government scholar. In 
Tokyo he used to write articles for Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s journal, 
prove himself a brilliant controversialist. During 
Wang contributed about one-quaricr of the contents of this 
propublican organ, in a literary duel with Prof. Liang Chi chao. 
\XTen Dr. Sun organized his new party - the d ung Meng Hui 
with three councils at the top, Wang became the head of the 
legislative council. Wang was a leading figure in the Kuornihiang 
Party since in his youth he tried to assassinate the Manchu 
Regent in Peking in 1910. He was imprisoned but released a 
year later. 

Wang’s dispute with Marshall Chiang Kai-shek shall (raced 
in the days of Japanese seizure of Manchuria, and the quarrel 
was further patched up and Wang became President of the 
Executive Yuan in 1932. After the attempt to murder him in 
1935, he spent about two years in Europe under treatment, but 
returned in time to accompany the National Government shifted 
to Chungking from Hankow. 

Wang’s main dispute wuth Chiang was a war policy. He 
w'anted to have peace with Japan and opposed to resistance. 
Even in the People’s Political Council, of which Wang was 
elected as Chairman at the first session in July 193^3 
supporters made every effort to promote peace sentiment, but 
were unsuccessful in winning over the all members. Later on 
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Wang declared that if Japan offered peace terms which did not 
hamper the existence of China, such proposals might serve as a 
basis for discussion. At this time the Japanese Premier Prince 
Konoye made an attempt to persuade China to make peace with 
them, the peace terms announced by Konoye namely : recognition 
by China of Manchukuo, China to adhere to the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, Japanese troaps to be stationed at certain points for the 
suppression of Communism, and Inner Mongolia to be a special 
anti-Communist area, the Ja^uanese to have freedom of residence 
in China for trade, and special facilities to be given them in the 
development of natural resources, particularly in North China 
and Inner Mongolia. Wang Ching-wei therefore again urged 
Chiang Kai-shek to use a statement on Konoye’s peace offer as 
the occasion for peace negotiations. ' But Chiang refused to agree 
this suggestion Shortly after the middle of December Wang 
with his some followers went by airplane to Kunming, where he 
made a last effort to strengthen himself by discussing the 
problem of peace with General Lung-yuan, the Governor of 
Yunnan province. Unsuccessful in this attempt, he crossed the 
border into French Indo China where his intimate follower Mr. 
Tseng Chung-ming wms murdered by an unknown man. Wang 
then issued a demand, which electrified all China, for peace 
talk with Japan on the basis of Konoye’s offer. From Indo- 
China Wang to proceeded to Nanking to head a puppet regime. 

On the very day Wang’s puppet government came into being, 
he proclaimed his program : 

1. a good neighbor policy in order to obtain independence 
for China through the channels of diplomacy ‘‘for the establish¬ 
ment of permanent peace and a new order in Fast Asia” ; 

2. respect for all legitimate rights and interests of friendly 
powers ; 

3. co-operation with all friendly powers for defence against 
the ‘‘sub-versive, peace-disturbing elements of the Communist 
International” ; 

4. reorganization of troops for the ‘-purification” of guerrilla 
forces and creation of a “national army” in order 10 “destroy 
military dictatorships” ; 

5. the strength:ning of public opinion favoring the 
initiation of democratic government ; 

6. convocation of a “National Assembly” for enactment of 
constitutional government ; 
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7. economic reconstruction and industrial development to 
be exiended through the faiticipation oh capital and experts 
from friendly countries ; 

8. extension of foreign trade and creation of a central 
banking system ; 

9. equalization of taxation ; 

10.. education reform based upon ami-Communist ideologies, 
with emphasis upon scientific training. 

Japanese government announced on June 3, 1940, that the 
‘^‘Chiiia Incident’’ now was settled by recognition of the Wang’s 
regime and immidiaiely appointed the ex-Premier General Abe 
as Ambassador to Nanking to negotiate peace. 

The negotiation between Wang’s puppet government and 
Japan lasted eight months. The Peace ITeaiy was signed on 
November 30, 1940, The main points of each article of the 
'Preaty as follows : — 

I. Mutually respect their sovereignty and territories and 
take mutually friendly and helpful measures, political, economic, 
cultural, and olhcrw'ise ; 

Eliminate and prohibit in future such measures and causes 
as are destructive of amity in politics, education, propaganda, 
trade, and commerce, and in other spheres ; 

2„ Co-operate closely in cultural harmony and develop¬ 
ment ; 

3. Engage in joint defence against all destructive operations 
of a Communistic nature, eliminate Communistic elements and 
organizations. In order to carry out defence against Communist 
activities Japan shall station the required forces in Mengchiang 
(Inner Mongolia) and North China for the period necessary in 
accordance with terms to be agreed upon separately ; 

4. Areas for stationing Japanese forces for the period 
required shall be agreed upon separately ; 

5. Japan may for the required period station its naval 
units and vessels in specified areas within the Republic of 
China ; 

6. The two Governments shall effect close economic 
co-operation between the two countries. With reference to 
the specific resources in North China and Inner Mongolia and 
mineral resources required for national defence, China under¬ 
takes that they shall be developed through close co-operation. 
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In Other areas which are required for national defence China 
shall aflbrd the necessary facilities to Japan and to Japanese 
subjects ; 

With regard to the utilization of resources referred to in the 
preceeding paragraph China shall afford positive and full facili¬ 
ties to Jap::n and Japanese subjects. The Governments of the 
two countries shall extend especially close co-operation in respect 
of the promotion of trade ?md commerce in the lower basin of the 
Yangtze ; 

7. Japan shall abolish the extra- territorial rights possessed 
by Japan in Ciiina and render to the latter its Concessions, and 
China shall open her territory for domicile and business to 
Japanese subjects. * 

Articles 8 and 9 provide for separate agreements ^necessary to 
accomplish the objects of the present Treaty/ and that it comes 
into force on signature.^ 

Wang’s regime began on March 30, 1940, but was to last 
on^y more than four years. 
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RIFTS IN CHINESE UNITED FRONT (194M945 A D ) 

After Wang Ching-wei’s puppet government was established 
in Nanking on March 30, in 1940, and in November when 
Japan recognized the regime, there was a danger of friction 
within free China itself. The differences Vetween Kuemintang 
and Communists came to the surface again. 

At the beginning of 1941, the National Government w^as 
h>rced to issue a mandate ordering the disbandment of the New 
Fourth Army, a branch of the Chinese National Army reorganized 
from Communist forces in old days. It was disbanded because 
the leaders have been expending its numbers and area of 
operation in violation of the orders of the supreme command. 
Friction developed between Kuomintang's troops and Communist’s 
army which resulted in bloodshed. Marshal Chi ing Kai>shek w^as 
ordered to disband the New Fourth Army and disciplinary 
measures taken against its commanders General Yelvting and 
General Hsiang-ying. 

This incident - one of the low points in Kaomintang- 
Communists relations. The Communists members in the 
People’s Political Council abstained f rom one of its sessions in 
March 1941. 1 he Communists complied with the following 

twelve demands as a basis for settling disputes between the 
Kuomintang and Chinese Communists : 

1. Immediate cessation of any provocative steps towards 
anii-Communist civil war; 

2. Open annulment of Government orders of January 
17th (order to liquidate New Fourth Army and Ych-ting to be 
court-martialed), open apology in the name of the Government. 

3. Punishment of Ho Ying-chin, Ku Chu-iung and 
Shan-kwan Yun-siang; 

4 Immediate restoration of Yeh-ling’s freedom and Ych- 
ting to be reappointed as the C-in-C of New Fourth Army ; 

5. Immediate return of all New Fourth Army ammunition 
seized by the Government at south Anhwei and immediate release 
of all New Fourth Army prisoners taken by the Government; 
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6. Compensation lo all the wounded and dead of the New 
Fou/th Army south of Anhwei; 

7. Immediate steps taken to stop the anti-New Fourth 
Army operation in Central China ; 

8. Complete destruction of blockading system along the 
Border Region districts ; 

9. Immediate release of all political prisoners including 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, General Yang Hu-chen^ and Prof. 
Ma Yin-chu, etc. ; 

10. Immediate abolishment of one-party dictatorship regime 
and improvment of administrative structure based on democratic 
t'rinciples ; 

11. To realize Dr. Sun Yat sen’s principles and obey his 
last will; 

12. To purge all pro-Japanese groups, arrc’^t their leaders 
to court-martialed according to National I.aw. 

The above conditions were handed over to General Chang- 
Chun, the Kuomintang reprsentaiivc, to be forwarded to the 
Marshall Chiang Kai-shek, by Chou En-lai on January 25ih, 
1941 but Marshall Chiang rejected these demands and gave the 
central view of the situation in an address of March 6, 1941 
to the People’s Political Council. Presenting the official 
explanation of the attack on the New Fourth Army, he declared 
that the Communists, in effect, were asking the Central 
Government not to ^‘suppress disobedient and rebellious troops.” 
He suggested that the Communists had not kept their pledges 
to the government, but stated with reference to fear of civil 
w'ar, that ^‘at no future time could there conceivably be another 
campaign for the suppression of the Communists”. In con¬ 
clusion, he said, ‘T call upon the Communist members of the 
People’s Political Council to realize the national danger at this 
time of mortal combat with the invader and, acting in the spirit 
of the saying ‘‘brothers quarrel at home but go out together 
to repel assult from without”, to accept the judgment of this 
Council and make their contribution to national solidarity.” 

After the incident of New Fourth Army, the friction was 
further developed between Kuomintang and the Communists, the 
official attitude toward other organizations is not markedly 
different. Nor is hostility confined to libral groups, for there is 
ample evidence that conservative parties such as the National 
Socialist Party, the China Youth Party, and Vocational Education 
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Association-have also found it difficult to operate under 
conditions of one-party rule. 

For ihe sake of realization of democracy and overcoming 
the danger of national destruction, Dr. Carsun Chang, the 
chairman of National Socialist Party, organized the Federation 
of Chinese Democratic Parties on March 25, 1941 with its 
headquarters at Hong Kong. It included the National Socialist 
Party, the China Youth Party, the Third Party, the Rural 
Rcconstructionists, and the Vocational Education Association. 
The main objectives of this combination of political groups are 
stated as follows : 

1. To carry out resistance to the end. To recover all lost 
territory and fully re-establish the integrity and sovereignty of 
China. To oppose all movements for compromise with the 
invaders. 

2. To embody the democratic spirit in political institutions, 
putting an end to one-party control over the State. Pending the 
enforcement of a Constitution, to establish a body representing 
all parties and groups for the discussion of narional ahairs. 

3. To insist that the army belongs to the nation, and that 
military men must owe loyalty to the nation alone. To oppose 
all party organizations in the army, and to oppose the use of the 
army as a weapon in party strife. 

4. With reference to the current political situation, to give 
attention to the following points ; (a) the improvement of the 
food, living conditions, and pay of soldiers at the front; {h) ihe 
abolition or modification of all executive orders interfering with 
the expansion of production; (r) strengthening the government’s 
supervisory organs in order to put an end to all '•‘squeeze’’ and 
corruption in carrying out State economic measures.^ 

The Federation of Chinese Democratic Parties was also 
joined by a number of individuals who were not members of any 
political groups. These individual members cf the Federation 
were more articulate than any constituent groups and incurred 
greater hostility on the part of the government. In October 1944, 
at one of the most critical moments of the nation and when the 
government was in a very vulnerable position. Ihe Federation 
of Chinese Democratic Parries was further reorganized, renamed 
the Democratic League of China, and began to funciion like a 
new political party. But the League was a conglomeration of 
groups which were none too campatiblc. The Third Parly and 
the National Salvation Association were as much to the left of 
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center as the National Socialist Party and the China Youth Party 
were to the right. Being primarily interested in the adoption of 
a constitutional government, the National Socialist Party and the 
China Youth Party broke away with Democratic League at the 
time of the Convocation of the National Assembly in November — 
December, 1946 as the latter organization refused to join this 
assembly. On October 27, 1947, the Democratic League was 
outlawed by the National Government as accessories of the 
Chinese Communists. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE PEOPLE’S POLITICAL COUNCIL (19384946 A. D ) 

The year 1937 witnessed the outbreak of the Sino-Jap^ncse 
war and the emergence of a kind of united front. The 
Kuomintang, through its Central Political Council, ordered the 
setting up of a National Defence Advisory Council to advise the 
government and to hear reports from the government. The 
Council composed of leaders of different political parties as well 
as independent leaders, all together twenty-four in number. 
Although the Advisory Council was a purely advisory body and 
had no authority to compel the Kuomintang government to do 
anything against its will, its service and influence were consider¬ 
able. It served as the symbol of national unity. It was able 
to rally all elements of the country for the task of war. It was 
also able to alleviate the rigors of one-party government. As 
this was found inadequate, the Kuomintang National Congress, 
meeting in Hankow in March, i93cS, in an extraordinary session, 
decided that a People’s Political Council should be formed “to 
utilize the best minds in national affftirs and to rally all elements 
in the country in the time of war.” 

The first People’s Political Council w^as convened on July 7, 
1938, and the last terminated on March 28, 1948, on the eve of 
the convening of the National Assembly under the Constitution 
of 1946. During the decade of its existence, there w’cre four 
Councils in all. 

There were 200 members in the I^irst and 240 in the Second 
and Third Councils. In the Fourth Council the number w^as 
at first 290 but was increased to 360 in 1947. From the very 
beginning of the council’s life, the members were divided into 
four groups, representing ; (A) the provinces and municipalities, 
(B) Mongolia and Tibet, (C) the Chinese Overseas, and (D) 
individuals noted for their leadership in educational and business 
activities or noted for their political endeavors. There were a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman presided over the meetings 
of the council during the First Council. Later a Presidium, 
first of five members, subsequently increased to seven. Wang 
Ching-wei, Vice-Chairman of the Supreme National Defence 
Council, was the first Chairman. When Wang left C hungking 
to Nanking to head the puppet government there, Chiang Kai-shek 
the Chairman of Supreme National Defence Council took up the 
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chairmanship of ihc People’s Political Council. The Presidium, 
whether ol five or of seven, was elected by members of the council. 
Chiang Kai-shek continued to be elected to Presidium until his 
assumption of the presidency of the government in 1943. 

When it began in 1938, the People’s Political Council 
had the following powers : 

(1) During the war of resistance, the government shall 
be required to submit all of its important measures regarding 
domestic and foreign affairs to the People’s Political Council 
for consideration before putting them into execution. 

(2) The People’s Political Council may make proposals to 
the government. 

(3) The People’s Political Council shall have the ri^ht to 
listen to administrative reports by the government, and to 
ir.tcrpellatc the government. 

(4) The People’s Political Council may form investigation 
committees to investigate such matters as are entrusted to it by 
the government and may submit the result of its investigation 
to the government for consideration and action. 

When each plenary session adjourns, the council elects 
25 members to form a resident committee, which during the 
recess of the council, is competent to hear to government reports, 
check up on the enforcement of the council’s resolutions by 
the government and exercise the power of investigation within 
the scope set by the council itself. 

The council has five committees to examine government 
reports and resolutions from the floor. These five sub-com- 
mitces deal with military affairs and matter pertaining to national 
defense, foreign affairs and international events, domestic affairs, 
financial and economic problems, and finally, educational and 
cultural issues. 

The People’s Political Council undoubtedly served some 
useful purposes during the war. For instance when the council 
was established in 1938, there w^as a greater freedom of speech 
than China had known in many years, the unity of all political 
parties was at a high level, and the times were generally 
propitious for the new body to be a sounding board of national 
opinion. Wc feel sorry that the Political Council was fiuled 
to developed into a democratic assembly, to give the nation a 
solid foundation for unity. 
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THE POLITICAL CONSULTATIVE CONFERENCE 
(1946 A. D.) 

When the Sino-Japanese War ended in August, 1945, civil 
war loomed large To avoid it, a new approach was necessary. 
'Phcreforc Marshal Chiang Kai-shek asked Mr. Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communist leader, to meet him in Chungking 
in order to discuss peace terms. Mao Tse-tung was 
accompanied by Major General Patrick ]. Hurley, the United 
Siuc^ Amb.iss idof to China and General Chang Chih- 
chung, the Director of the Political Training P>oard of the 
National Military Council to Chunking from Ycnan in the end 
of August, 1945. Discussions between Kuomintang and 
Communist representatives were carried on for 40 days. Some 
conclusions were reached, the important thing was to hold a 
Political Consultative Conference, composed of representatives of 
all political parties and non-partisan leaders, in order to discuss 
the problems relating to the achievement of national unity and 
the calling of a National Assembly. 

The Political Consultative Conference opened on January 
11, 1946, under the chairmanship of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
and with the presence of the American Mediator, General 
George C Marshall. There were eight delegates from the 
Kuomontang, seven from the Communist Parly, nine from the 
Democratic League of China, five from the China 'fouth Party, 
and nine representing the non-party people of the nation, all 
together, thirty-eight in number. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Political Consultative 
Conference, Chiang kai-shek gave the following statement. 

The Political Consultative Conference is called to dis¬ 
cuss problems of national import with representatives of all 
political parties and prominent social leaders. What we have to 
consider here is the fundamental plan that will lead from war to 
peace and from resistance to reconstruction. In other words, 
the problem before us is how to begin the work of national 
reconstruction by concentrating all the strength that we have. 
In the course of the eight years of war the sole aim which has 
inspired those who arc now dead to sacrifice their lives for the 
State and those who are still living to go through thick and thin. 
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has been the preservation of national existence and the elimina¬ 
tion of all obstacles to constructive effort in order to provide an 
opportunity for national revival and reconstruction. Now the 
war having come to an end, the work of reconirtruction should 
begin at once. That we should put the principles of the San 
Min Chu I into practical operation is the unanimous opinion of 
the whole nation. That China should become a united^ demo¬ 
cratic, and strong nation is the sincere wish of all peoples of the 
world. Therefore, we must see to it that the National Assembly 
be convened according to schedule and that constitutional demo¬ 
cracy be ushered in at an early date. At the same time we must, 
before the convocation of the National Assembly, try to eliminate, 
by means of consultation and concerted endeavors, all factors 
that are likely to impair the unity of the national will, influence 
adversely social peace and stability, and delay the work of 
national revival and reconstruction, so that our reconstructive 
clTorts may be strengthened and their tempo accelerated. Such 
is the motive which has inspired the Government to envoke the 
Political Consultative Conference, and such is its mission. 

The Conference was in session for three weeks from January 
II to January 31, 1946, and agreed on that; (A) the reorganization 
of the National Government; (B) the formulation of a Programc 
of Peaceful National Reconstruction to be followed by the 
reorganized national government; (C) the reorganization of the 
armed forces; (D) the revision of the Draft Constitution of 1936; 
and (E) the problem of a constituent national assembly. 

During the closing session of the Conference, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek gave a speech with promises that political 
parties can hencefonh conduct their activities and even political 
campaigns, and openly organize themselves in accordance with 
the legal rights and procedures as provided in the unified laws 
and decrees of the State. Mr. Chou En-lai of the Communist 
Party promised cooperation in carrying out the decrees of the 
body “ in all parties of China”. Dr. Carsun Chang of Demo^ 
cratic League also promised to cooperate with other political 
parties in face of present and future difficulties; and hope to 
work in unison with countrymen for the reconstruction of the 
nation. 

Thus when the Conference adjourned on January 31, 1946, 
there was general jubilation throughout the country. 
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THE CONSTITUENT NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ( 194 G A. D.) 

The Constitvicnt National Assembly was formally opened on 
November ^946. It was a body of 1,744 members, presumably 
consisting of 1,200 for ihz categories stipulated under the 
Organic Law of the National Assembly of 1936, 150 for Formosa 
and other areas as agreed upon in the resolution of the Political 
Consultative Conference, and the rest new appointees of the 
government and the two participating parties. I'hcrc were 118 
and S4 delegates from the China Youth Party and Democratic 
Socialist Party, respectively. On November 18’19, it spent 
four sessions on the business of electing a Presidium of 46 
members. Then, on November 25-26, it deliberated and 
adopted its Rules of Procedure. From November 28 to 
December 25, it held twenty sessions for the three readings of 
the Draft Constitution. On the final day, the Constitution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Actually this revised constitution was very difficult for the 
Kuomintang members to accept as it did not support a five 
division government; it did not support a council of the five 
Yuans ; and it threw out the distinction between the sovereignty 
of the people and the ruling power of the government. However 
Chiang Kai-shck’s introductory speech at the National Assembly 
for the sole purpose of adopting the constitution, showed well 
his complete support of the constitutional: I'oday. representing 
the national government to present the draft constitution to 
the national assembly, I of course respect the decision of the 
assembly. Besides, as a representative of the people seeking 
to protect the political power and develop the people’s 
sovereignty, I pledge my support to the draft constitution 
presented by the government. I acknowledge that the May 
5th draft constitution is unworkable today”. 

Although at the National Assembly time was too short to 
discuss in detail all of the 175 articles in fourteen chapters of 
the constitution, the most controversial ones were brought 
before discussion. The very article aroused a great deal of 
opfaosiiion and discussion, as the 1937 draft reads ‘^‘the Republic 
of China is a San Min Chu I Republic”, and the Political 
Consultative Conference proposal reads: ‘'the Republic of 
China, founded on the San Min Chu I, is a democratic republic 
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of the people, for the people, and governed by the people”. 
The drafting committee considered that the historical basis of 
the Chinese revolution should be mentioned in Dr Sun’s 
terminology '^San Min Chu I”, however the national foundation 
is the people, so Lincoln’s words : ^‘^of the people, by the people 
and for the people” were included. 

The second point which created a good deal of discussion 
concerned the compoution of the national assembly. As will be 
remembered, the drafting committee of the Political Consultative 
Conference proposed that the delegates to the national assembly 
be elected upon three diherent levels ; the members of the 
Control Yuan arc elected by the provincial assembly, the members 
of the Lcgislaiivc Yuan must have the whole of their respective 
provinces as their constitiicrxy, and the members from each 
district are elected by the people in each district, municipality, 
or region of equal rank. The draftsmen of the new constitution 
believed that the members of the legislative and the control Yuan 
would be familiar enough with the field of politics so that their 
political and administrative experience would be of aid in the 
selection of a president. This clause was taken from the French 
constitution were the two houses constitute the national assembly 
and in turn elect the president of the French Republic. The 
inclusion of the members of the legislative and the control Yuans 
in the National Assembly was very strongly opposed by the 
national assembly, fearing that thex' men w'ould then wield too 
much power, and it w'as decided upon in the national assembly 
to change this clause so that it now only consists of the members 
from each district, municipality, or region of equal rank, and 
also representatives from Mongolia, Tibet, overseas Chinese, 
national or racial minority groups, professional and women’s 
groups, and so forth. 

It is interesting to note that Chiang Kai-shek in his opening 
speech to the national assemby not only gave his full support to 
the drafted constitution, but he also gave a new interpretation of 
the theory of the people. '‘The central government system of 
the quintuple-power constitution may be called a presidential 
system. If the people who exercise the political power are 
unable to grasp the political power and control the ruling power 
properly, the president’s power will be excessively centralized. 
Such extreme centralization of presidential power would 
culminate in despotism, which is unworkable today and which 
would be detrimental to China and the Chinese people. Now, 
fellow delegates, you all believe in Dr. Sun’s teachings and 
subscribe to the quintuple-power constitutional system. You 
will certainly not allow Dr. Sun’s system to deteriorate into 
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despotism to the detriment of the country and the people. I, 
therefore, request you to assess our fellow citizens’ ability and 
familiarity with the exercise of the political power and lake stock 
of the present international situation and trend of events. In 
case we implement the quintuple-power constutional system 
today, . can the people grasp the political power and prevent 
infringement upon it by the ruling power ? At present, in my 
opinion, an absolute majority of the Chinese population have not 
yet developed such i.bility and habit. It is dangerous to 
implement the quintuple power constitutional system without 
the least guarantee”. While his speech on the whole is a master 
piece of appeasing both the old teachings and the new basic 
theory of the constitution Chiang Kai-shek not longer believe in 
the distiimtion between the ruling power of the government and 
the sovereign rights of the people, hut he does believe that with 
economic security and education the people will exercise their 
sovereign rights in an enlightened u ay, and that if such is the 
case the government derives all of its powers from the people. 
The fact that he as well as the Jvuoniintang members realized 
the necessity for a parliamentary control indicates that a 
responsible cabinet and government can now come to power. 
This plus greater autonomy to the provinces and a more direct 
bill of rights constitute a major victory for the liberal and 
democratic people in China. While undoubtedly the future 
depends upon the enforcement of this constitution, the basic 
foundation has been laid toward the establishment of a 
responsible democratic government. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT (1948 A D.) 

Whether China will be a united and democratic country 
depends to a great extent upon the enforcement of the preseiit 
constitution. If the government can enforce this new constitution 
upon a legal interpretation and the rule of law, if the government 
is willing to give up its Kuomintang monopoly and cooperates 
with other parties, and so enforces administrative reforms in 
all helds, China will rot only be a iinitied and democratic 
country but she also be able to serve as a strong balancing force 
within the world community. Therefore, the First National 
Assembly was called on March 29, 1947 and adjourned on May 
I. The first few’days were spent in an attempt to settle the 
electoral contests. From March 31 to April 5 it engaged itself 
in the business of electing a presidium. From April 7 to 9, the 
National Assembly deliberated and adopted its Rules of Pro¬ 
cedure. Then came a few days devoted to the discussion of 
domestic and external policies, with the ministers making 
reports and the delegates interpelialing them. When that was 
done, the National Assembly went into the business of electing 
the President aid Vice-President of the Republic of China. 
Undoubtedly Marshal (diiang Kai-shek was elected as the first 
President. The election of the Vice-president lasted four 
ballots and took a full week to accomplish. General Id Tsung* 
jen, Commander of one of the four Army Groups of the Northern 
Campaign, had started early and was the hopeful candidate, 
but Chiang Kai-shek was luke warm towards his candidacy. 
Besides, Id Tsung-jen, there were three other aspirants from the 
Kuomintang and one from the Democratic Socialist Party. 
When balloting started, Li Tsung-jen led all the other candi¬ 
dates in votes received, but did not have a majority. Finally 
General Id was elected on the fourth ballot. 

According to the new constitution of China, the main 
difference between the Executive Yuan and the Legislative Yuan 
is the President of the Executive Yuan continued to be nomi¬ 
nated by the President of the Republic, as he was by the 
President of the National Government, his appointment was now 
conditional on the approval of the Legislative Yuan, The new 
Executive Yuan was announced on May 31, 1948, of which there 
were 22 m nisters; thirteen of them ministers of ministries. 
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three, chairman of commission, one, the Chief Budgetary Officer 
of the Ministry of the Budget, the rest ministers without 
portfolio. According to the official announcement, four of the 
ministers belong to the China Youth Party and two from the 
Democratic Socialist Party and three are nonpartisan inde- 
pendents. 

1 he Organic Law of the Legislative Yuan of December 25, 
1947 and the Law for the Ejection of the Members of the 
Legislative Yuan of March 31, 1947 were both passed by the 
old Legislative Yuan. In pursuance of the Electoral law, 
elections took place on January 21-23, 1948. There arc 773 
members of the Legislative Yuan to be eketed. There arc in 
the new Legislative Yuan, not counting its President, and Vice- 
President, about 72 of the members belong to the Democratic 
Socialist Party and 40 are members of China Youth Party. The 
First Legislative Yuan elected Dr. Sun Fo as President. 

There are 20 committees in the Legislative Yuan, namely, 
domestic affairs and local self-government, foreign affairs, 
national defence, budget, economic affairs, education and culture, 
agriculture and water conservancy, communication, social affairs, 
labor, land administration, civil code, criminal code, commercial 
code, and law codification. 

According to Article 53 of the new Constitution, the Legis¬ 
lative Yuan can express its disapproval of the policies of the 
Executive Yuan by resolution and can demand a change of those 
policies, while the Executive Yuan, with the approval of the 
President of the Republic, can ask the Legislative to reconsider 
the latter’s resolution. Only when the Legislative Yuan sustains 
that resolution by a two-thirds majority is the President of the 
Executive Yuan compelled either to comply or resign. 

Accordint to the new Constitution, there are 17 Grand 
Justices in the Judicial Yuan, to«bc appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Control Yuan. Up to December, 1950, 
only II of them had been appointed. 

Under the Judxial Yuan are the Supreme Court, the 
Administrative Court and the Commission for Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public Functionaries. 

According to the new Constitution, there are 19 members 
of the Examination Yuan, to be appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Control Yuan. Under the Examination Yuan 
are the Ministry of Personal and the Ministry of Examination. 

Under the new constitution, the Control Yuan becomes a 
representative assembly, elected by provincial and other local 
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assemblies of a similar rank and the overseas Chinese, but not 
by vocational groups as is the case with the NaiionaJ Assembly 
and the I.agislativc Yuan. Each province elects five and each 
municipality of the provincial rank, two. The Mongolian 
Banners elect eight in all, the Tibet and the Overseas Chinese, 
eight each. The total membership is 219. '1 here are 32 of the 

members belong to Democratic Socialist Party and 23 belong 
to the China Youth Par(y. The new Control Yuan had the 
powers both of control and of giving consent to certain appoint¬ 
ments of the President of the Republic. 

It is true that China is now under the constitutional rule, 
but a constitutional rule not only depends on reorganization of 
the government but also by the progressive cultivation of its 
many factors. The education of the people, the better lieing 
standard for the peojde, reasonableness and moderation, peaceful 
means of settling disputes, responsibility on the side of its 
leaders, and a law abiding spirit must be behind any constitution 
to bring into full and eficctive use. We must not forget that 
the constitution, as any constitution, does not guarantee that 
China will be a strong and democratic country, but it only lays 
the foundation for such possible growth. 



CHAPTER XXXIir 


THE CIVIL WAR BETWEEN THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
(L346-1949 A. D.) 

The crux of pcirty differences was how to bring hostilities 
to end after the ceasc-lirc order^ to come into effect on January 
13, 1946. The whole military situation rested on the question of 
army reorganization. An agreement on a basic plan for military 
organization and for the integration of the Communist forces 
into the National army signed in Chungkang, on February 25, 
1946, by General Chang Chih-chung, Representative of the 
National Government and Air. Chou En-lai, Representative of 
the Chinese Communist Party and American Envoy General 
George C. Marshal, and this marked a new page of Chinese 
political history. The object of the Agreement is to ftcilitate 
the economic rehabilitation of China and at the same time to 
furnish a basis for the development of an effective military force 
capable of safeguarding the security of the nation, including 
provisions to safeguard the rights of the people from military 
interference. It included the reduction of Nationalist forces 
to nifiety divisions and the Communist army to eighteen divisions 
within a period of two months. Then there would be further 
reduction to fifty Mationalist divisions and ten Communist 
divisions containing not more then fourteen thousand men in a 
division. After the signing of the agreement, an Executive Head¬ 
quarters was established in Peking to carry on the work of 
transmitting the necessary orders to the troops in the field and 
with the suppervision of their execution. 

Then c.imc the controversy in Manchuria. It was due to 
the fact that Soviet Russia exploiting the opportunity to occupy 
Manchuria, they formed a link with the Chinese Communisis, 
supplied them with arms surrended by the Japanese (note) and 
encouraged and aided them to build up Manchuria as a strong 
military base. We know that the negotiations between the 
Chinese Government and Russian Government were going on 
in Mescow in 1945 tor the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, 
the Foreign Minister of the day, Mr. Wang Shih-chich, was 
applying his mind to the problem of so trying the Soviet Union 
down that all Russian aid should come to the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment and not to the Chinese Communists. That is why, 
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in addition lo the Treaty, there was an exchange of notes in 
which the following articles may be found; 

1. In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned 
Treaty and in order to put into effect its aims and purposes, the 
Government of the U, S. S, R. agrees to render to China moral 
support and aid in military supplies and other material resources, 
such support and aid to be given entirely to the National 
Government as the Central Government. 

2. In the course of conversation regarding Dairen and 
Port Arthur and regarding the joint-operation of the Chinese 
Chang chun railway, the Government of the U. S. S. R. regarded 
the three Eastern provinces as part of China and reaffirmed its 
respect for China’s full sovereignty over the three Eastern 
Provinces and recognised their territorial and administrative 
integrity. 

3. As for the recent developments in Sinkiang, the Soviet 
Government confirms that, as stated in Article V of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance, it has no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of China. 

These three points merely underline the principles already 
laid down in Article V of the Treaty. As Wang Shih-chieh 
suspected the sincerity and good faith of the Soviet Government 
he asked for these precise points to be reaffirmed in another 
exchange of notes in order to pin down more firmly the Russians, 
and to limit drastically their interference in Chinese politics. 
But Soviet Russian can never be with the other-she was directing 
the preparations of her willing tools, the Chinese Communists in 
M mchuria. At the time for the withdrawal of the Soviet Army 
was due, they decided to hand over Manchuria to the Chinese 
Communists. The method was that while the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment was kept in ignorance of the withdrawal of the Russian 
Army, the Communists were informed of its movements two or 
three days in advance. The latter occupied the cities evacuated 
by the Russians and defended them when the Nationalist Army 
came to take over. The city of Chang-chun, after evacuation 
on the 14th of April 1946 by the Russians, was first occupied 
by the Communists. Most of the other areas lay beyond the 
reach of the Central Army, so they were left to the Chinese 
Communists on the spot by the Soviet Army. Moreover, the 
Soviet Cdn-C explicity told the Headquarters of the Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang in Manchuria that they could not wait, with regard 
to the cities north of Chang-chun, till the arrival of Nationalist 
Army; the Soviet Army could only let the local forces (the 
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Communists) occupy ihem. Here arose the question of the 
delay in the withdrawal of the Soviet Army. The Soviet side said 
that any delay was due to requests of the Chinese Government 
that the Soviet Army should wait till the arrival of the Nationalist 
Army. Chiang Kai-shek’s intention was to make Soviet Russia 
responsible for the occupation of any city by the Chinese 
Communists But Soviet Russia paid no attention to this 
outwardly clever move by Chiang-Kai-shek They concealed 
their movements from the Chinese authorities and let the 
Communists occupy 105 cities of Manchuria in one month. 
This means that 90');, of Manchuria fell into the hands of the 
Chinese Communists. Therefore, the Nationalist military 
position in Manchuria was weakness. But some reinforcemcnis 
were made and Szepingkai, a startegic town, was retaken on May 
19, and Chang-chun also fell to the Nationalists on May 23, 
1946. After these successes, the National Government authorities 
thought they could settle the problem by force and so were not 
willing to compromise with the (xunmunists. 

In spite of the unco^operative attitude and constant 
warnings of the Chinese Communist Party, the National 
Assembly was called at Nanking on November 15, 1946. 
Delegates of the Communist Party and Democratic League 
were absent. Chou Hn-lai issued a statement declaring the 
opening of the National Assembly to be contrary to the Political 
Consultative Conference resolutions and affirmed that the 
Communist Party could not recognize the Assembly. He further 
said that the door for peace talks was definitely slammed by the 
Kuomontang Government. 

On January 6, r947, General George C. Marshall was 
recalled and appoint as Secretary of State Department in U.S.A. 
He was succeeded by Dr. J. Leighton Stuart as American 
Ambassador to China General Mai shall released a statement 
declaring that the salvation of China ‘‘would be the assumption 
of leadership by the liberals in the government and in the 
minority groups”. He also said that ‘‘the greatest obstacle to 
peace has been the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion 
with which the Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomintang 
regard each other”. 

From now on, the National Government waged war on an 
increasing scale. Yenan, the Communist capital was taken by 
General Hu Tsung-nanT army on March 19, 1947 Gn the 19th 
of April 1947, the election of a President of the Republic took 
place in the National Assembly at which Marshal Chiang 
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Kai-shek was elected, and later General Li Tsung-jen was made 
Vice-President. 

On September 30, 1947, the Communists started a new 
ofFcnsive in Manchuria. After the retake of Szepingkai on 
March 12, 1948, by the Communists many other important 
cities in Manchuria fell to them, among them, Kirin, Chang-chun 
and Mukden. Besides the Communists occupied Loyang in 
April, Kaifeng in June, Tsinan in September, Chingchow in 
October and Hsuchow in December. General Fu Tso-yi, the 
North China Commandcr-in-Chief gave up after the fall of 
Tientsin on January 15, 1949. Peking thus changed hands 
on January 31 without bloodshed. On January 21, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek announced his retirement and left Nanking for 
Fenghua in Chekiang province his birthplace, and General Li 
Tsung-jen automatically took his place just a few days before 
the fall of Peking. 

In April, 1949, after four months of preliminaries, and 
official peace mission, headed by General Chang Chih-chung, 
hew to Peking for negotiations. A 24 point peace plan was 
agreed upon by the committees representing the two sides. 
For the Nationalists, it meant total destruction, and although 
their representatives were willing to agree with it, but the 
Nationalist leaders in Nanking were not. General Li Tsung-jen, 
Acting President, speaking for the National Government, 
rejected it on April 20, 1949. 

On April 20, at midnight, the Communist forces crossed 
Yangtze River and occupied Nanking on April 22, 1949. The 
National Government removed its capital to Canton. The 
occupation of Hanchow (May 4), Hankow (May 16), Shanghai 
(May 25) and Sian (May 29) by the Communist Forces one 
another. On May 30, the cabinet resigned, and General Yen 
Hsi-shan was made Prime Minister (President of Executive Yuan) 
on June 3. On June ii, 1949, a Supreme Policy Committee 
was set up by the Central Political Council with Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek as its head. Later Changsha fell, as did Foochow, 
Canton and Chungking. Sikaiig province, the last Nationalist 
military base on the mainland went over to the Communists and 
in Yunnan province, Governor Lu Han issued a proclamation 
pledging his loyalty to the Peking Government on December 10. 
By the end of 1949, the whole mainland had occupied by the 
Chinese Communists. 

On November 4, 1949 , Acting President of the Republic Li 
Tsung jen left China for the United States, ostensibly for 
medical Treatment. He refused to return despite repeated 
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requests of the National Assembly and the Control Yuan. The 
National Government withdrew to Formosa on December 8, 
1949. On March i, 1950, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek resumed 
the Presidency. 

Nolr, It must be made clear how these Communists were 
equipped by the Soviet. According to a Chinese report the 
booty which fell into Soviet hands from the Japanese army was 


as follows : 

I. Japanese war prisoners 

594,000 

2. 

Aircraft 

925 

3 - 

Tanks 

3 v> 

4 * 

Armoured cars 

35 

5 - 

Field artillery pieces 

1,220 

6. 

Machine guns 

4,836 

7 - 

Rifles 

300,000 

8. 

Wireless sets 

130 

9 - 

Motor cars 

2,300 

10. 

Towing vehicles 

125 

11 . 

Horses and mules 

i 7>497 

12 . 

Supply vehicles. 

21,084 
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THE COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT IN PEKING (1949 A. D.) 

On September 21, 1949, the Commimist leader. Mao Tse- 
tung, proclaimed the People's Republic of China. This 
announcement was made in Peking at the opening of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference with atten- 
dence of more than 600 delegates. The formation of this 
government to the Organic Law of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China w^as passed by 
the 1 st session of the Political Consultative Conference on 
September 27, 1949, in Peking. 

The Organic Law established a Central People’s Government 
Council as the highest policy-making organ of the government. 
The Council is headed by a Chairman, assisted by six Vice- 
Chairmen, and consists of tifty-six members and has legislative 
functions. 

Mao Tse tung, Chairman of the (diinese Communist Party, 
was elected chairman of the ‘'Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China” on September 30, 1949. Six 
Vice-Chairmen of the Government, namely Mmc Sun Yat-sen, 
Mr. Chang-'lang, Chairman of Democratic League, General 
Chu-teh, C in-C of the Communist Armies, Mr. Kao-Kang, 
Chairman of the Regional Government of Manchuria, Mr. Liu 
Shao-chi, member of the working committee of the Communist 
Party, and General Li Chih-slieng, Chairman of the KMT 
Revolutionary Committee. 

The above Government Council established a State 
Administrative Council as the highest executive organ, a People’s 
Revolutionary military Council, as the highest military organ, 
a Supreme People’s Court as the highest judicial organ, and 
a People’s Procurator-General’s Office as the highest supervisory 
organ. 

The State Administrative Council is headed by a Premier, 
assisted by four Vice-Premiers, and includes fifteen members 
and a Secretary-General. The Council controls the several 
ministries and commissions of the government, principally 
through a group of commitces. 

Mao Tse-iung formally proclaimed the inauguration of the 
new regime, and declared : ‘‘This government is willing to 
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establish diplomatic relations with my foreign government 
which is willing to observe the principles of equality, mutual 
benefit and mutual respects of territonal integrity and 
sovereignty.” 

The Soviet Government recognized the Chinese People’s 
Republic on the day following its inauguration, and simul¬ 
taneously broke off relations with the National Government 
then in Canton. 

After Soviet Union’s recognition, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia followed suit on 
October 3, 1949. 

India recognized the Communist regime on December 30, 
IQ49. Mr. K. M. Panikar who was Indian Ambassador in 
Nanking has been appointed to Peking and Yuan Chung -hicn, 
the first Chinese Communist Arnbassavior arrived at Delhi in 
August 1950. 

Other Political parties working W’ith the Communists are : 
The KMT Revolutionary Committee, National Salvation 
Association, National Democratic Reconstruction Association 
and China Chih Kung Tang Party. (It must be borne in mind 
that these parties are controlcd by the Department ot United 
Front of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party.) 
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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN FORMOSA (1949 A D.) 

1 have mentioned in the previous chapter that the National 
Government withdrew to i’ormosa on December 8, 1949 and on 
March i, 1950, Marshal Chiang Kai shek resumed the Presidency 
and appointed General Cb'en Ch’eng as the President of Executive 
Yuan to replace General Yen Hsi-shan. 

The capital of Formosa is Taipei^ the present seat of the 
National Government. The island of Formosa is divided into eight 
districts and nine municipalities. Formosa is oval in form, 224 
miles in length, and 97 miles across. Besides Formosa proper, its 
territory comprises 13 islands in the Formosa group and 64 is¬ 
lands in the Pescardees group. The total area is 35,962 square 
miles just twice the si/c of Holland. Its population is about 90 
lakhs. Cf that about 350,000 are Japanese, 230.OCO arc aborigines 
an i th: ran arc Chinese by race. 

After the National Government removed to P'ormosa from 
Canton, the Kuominrang under-went a drastic reorganization on 
Jully 26, 1950 when Marshal Chiang Kai-shek ordered the for¬ 
mation of a 25-man ‘^'Central Reform Committee” to replace 
the Standing Committee of the Central Working Commiitce of 
the Kuomiiitang as its highest organ of the political direction. 

On September i, 1950, the Central Reform Committee publi¬ 
shed its political platform, the highest of which arc as follows . 

1. Wc Unite all revolutionary comrades irrespective of 
party affiliation and social background in our common effort to 
extinguish the Communist conflagration. Wc fully support the 
United Nations Charter and the decision and actions of the 
United Nations to check aggression. 

2. We advocate a balanced and rational development of all 
kinds of occupations and enterprises in coordination with the 
general national reconstruction programe. Special insurance must 
be introduced. Reduction of land rental and restriction of land 
ownership must be carried out. 

3. Wc advocate academic freedom of thought and religious 
belief. Education policy must stress national consciousness, the 
democratic spirit and the need of reconstruction for betterment 
of the People’s livelihood. 
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4. When we recover the mainland, v;e shall show no mcrc}^ 
10 Chinese Communist leaders and their coJJaborators but small 
permit unimportant elements to repent and redeem themselves. 

The only two parties besides the Kuominting now represen¬ 
ted in the Government arc the Democratic Socialist Party and 
China Yotiih Party. The Democratic Socialist Party also 
published its political platform, the general principles arc as 
follows : 

1. Wc believe that democratic socialism is the best to our 
national existence and development. 

2. Wc advocate that democratic socialism is to be brought 
about by democratic methods. 

3 We advocate as aims of democratic socialism : 

(a) Free development of the individual ; 

(h) Full social division of labour and cooperation ; 

(<’) Economic planning and protection by the state ; and 

(</) International co-operation leading to the establishment 
of the world state. 

4. Wc advocate the well being of the whole sociciy is the 
raison d’etre of a stare and government and the reference is to be 
made to it in all concrete measures of reconstruction, political, 
economic, social and cultural. 

5, We believe in self-reliance and advocate, further, that 
national rejuvention is to be achieved by ourselves, but in fall 
consonance with the spirit expressed in the United Nations 
Charter of which we are a signitory, and in full co-operation 
with the United Nations Organization of which wc arc a 
member. 

The Formosa’s air and navy strength is formidable. Marshal 
Chiang has now blockaded the China coast with his navy, and 
carrying on air raids on the coast cities. Its land iorces are said 
to be 700,000 strong armed to the teeth with all modern equip¬ 
ments of war. It is further fortilied by impregnable geographical 
barriers. Marshal Chiang is hoping to succeed in his attempt to 
reconquer the mainland of China. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE 

China (except Formosa) at present is dominated by the 
Government of the Communist Party. It is a long story to repeat 
here that why China has failed in her work of adaptation to the 
modern world and to democracy. 

Before the Opium War of 1841-1842 the Chinese never 
considered that the FuTopeans were equal to them, that is to say, 
China was the only civilized country and Europeans were barbar¬ 
ians. According to her tradition she had a superiority complex 
of her own civilization, so the achievements of modern science, 
philosophy, technology and democracy, which were started by 
Earopean countries, were very much beyond her horizon of vision. 
After the Opium War though she began to acknowledge the 
superiority of western science and technics, yet the adoption 
of a modern form of government and family life did not come 
to her mind. 

After China suflered a great defeat by the hand of Japan in 
1894, she began to see that a modern nation without having a 
constitutional government, the system of compulsory education 
and industrialization is impossible. Following the Sino-Japanese 
War the Reform Movement was began by Kang Yu-w'ci and Liang 
Chi-chao. It lasted only hundred days and was overthrown by 
the Coup d’Etat of the Empress Dowager. The reform move¬ 
ment came loo late to make the Manchu Imperial family a 
farsighted ruler. After the Coup d’Etat of 1898, and the Boxer 
trouble of 1900, the Manchu Imperial family was doomed by her 
military and political failures. After 1900, the revolutionary 
movement began with Dr. Sun Yat-sen as the leader. After 
the Russo-Japanese War, the central organization for revolution, 
called Tung Men Hwei was formed in Tokyo. In 1911 Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen succeeded to get rid of the Manchus and to make 
China a republic. Though the form of republic from 1911 till 
the World War II was kept, yet it lived a life of unrest and civil 
wars. After the unification of China by Marshal Chiang Kai* 
shek China was ruled by the tutelage government of the 
Kuomintang. Owing to the Japanese invasion in Manchuria and 
in the North, China never had a chance of establishing a 
constitutional rule. 
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Though China turned out to be a victor after the World W^ar 
II, she could not have peace and order in post-war period. The 
continued civil war from 1946 till 1949 has made the communist 
party the ruler of the main land of China. Can the communist 
government stay for long time ? It will remain as a question in 
which both the communist bloc and the western democracies are 
very much interested. 

The Republican form in China remained till recently, but 
peace, order and constructive work never came as a blessing to 
the people. Why it was a failure with the democratic government 
in China ? 

(1) Missing the train. When a step for a change is needed, 
it should be taken at the right moment. Once this moment has 
passed, what was good for yesterday cannot work usefully for 
today. Concretely speaking, if a constitutional monarchy were 
adopted by the Manchus at the time of Opium War it might have 
satisfied the wish of reform on the side of the people and turned 
out 10 be a stable factor in Chinese politics. In the next period 
if the republic form of government were kept intact, China might 
have a stable government without having many revolutions and 
civil wars. After the repetition of many wars it can only lead to 
chaos and dictatorship, 

(2) Personals and quarrels in the same camp. In the first 
period there was only one school for change which was opposed 
by a school of conservatism. In course ol’ time there w'erc two 
schools of political thought ; one for a constitiiiional monarchy, 
other for a republic. Also the question of personals is an impor¬ 
tant factor in politics. Yuan Shih-kai was not a repuhlican but 
because of his military power he was elected as the first president 
of China; after a short time he betrayed it. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
saw that his republican idea did not work well and began to 
formulate the theory of three stages in which a period of tutelage, 
that is, party dictatorship should come before the period of 
constitutional government. After the November Revolution in 
the U. S. S- R. the Anglo-American form of government is 
criticized by the communists as a bourgeoisie-democracy and 
capitalistic, so it should be condemed. The Kuomina^ang split 
into two schools: one for democracy and other for dictatorship. 

(3) Too short a period to allow the new institutions to take 
root. We know that the English Magna Carta was signed in 
1215. The British parliament system had a historical root of 
1800 years, so the time was long enough to make the parliament 
system take root. The third Republic of France began in 1870, 
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and the French constitution and cabinet system worked out very 
much dillercntly from that of England. It is hard for China who 
democratic constitutions have been adopted within a short time 
and written in a document after a few year’s deliberation, to w^ork 
as efficiently as the British and the American system. 

(4) Too many ideals make the Chinese mind confused. 
Around 1898 the political ide.d for the Chinese was a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. After 1911, a republican form of government 
was added. More ideals make the work of transformation much 
more diiiicult. After the Soviet Revolution, the Chinese wx're no 
more satished with a republican form of government. They whsh 
some-thing more advanced. They demand the abolition of 
eapiialism and ask social justice or collectivism. This means 
that capitalism should be condemed and socialism or communism 
should take its place. Too much talk about ideals leads only to 
confusion. 

( 5) A dictatorial form of government gives more chances of 
criticism to the demagogues or intriguants. When a party 
government sysie n through cabinet changes is in functing, each 
party has to carry out its pregramme and show its real work to 
the people. If the government form is dictatorial, the opposition 
parties have mo;e chances to cntici/c and to agitate, their w'ords 
can never be temed by their work in a responsible position. 
This was the position of the Chinese Communist Party in the 
tutelage period of the Kuomintang government. I'heir words 
sounded beautifully to the ears of people. When the work of 
the communinist party has been found now not so sw'cct as the 
words expressed, the people begin to regret, but after having 
grasped the power of the government, the Chinese communist 
party appears to the outside world to be very powerful; their 
ambition goes further to w'ork wuth the U. S. S. R, for a world 
conquest. 

But China today is still under civil war between two extre¬ 
mist political parties; on the one hand, Marshal Chinag Kai-shek 
is hoping to succeed in his attempt to recapture China for the 
Nationalists and Mr. Mao Tse-tung ordered to pay special atten¬ 
tion to the arrest of the ringleader, Chang Kai-shek on the other. 
We Chinese think tint wc have already lost hope in the Kuomin¬ 
tang and at the same time we have also no faith in the Communists 
at all. We have about more than one crore overseas Chinese in 
Malaya, Siam, Indonesia, Burma and America, etc , nine millions 
in Formusa and the 46 crores in the mainland are looking forward 
on the new democratic force to be created. We understand that 
the leading Chinese politicians, scholars and librals are ready to 
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form the '•^Third Force’’ in China and abroad with its main 
principles of realizing socialism through democracy, accomplish¬ 
ing national independence, cultural Ireedom of economic equality. 
Whether this “Third Force” will be strong enough to arise to 
this stage so that China would be going to be a democratic socialist 
cour.try, we think the time will icii you all before very long. 



PART THREiE 


CHAPTER I 

THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 
MODERN CHINA 


A political party in the sense of the nineteenth century 
European society never existed in the history of China, for a 
modern political pariy is based upon the rights of the individual 
and upon the principle of individuals w^orking together under 
a common platform ; such principles are foreign to the Chinese 
mind. 

The first political party in China was formed by Kang 
Yu-wei in 1897. Gathering together nearly one thousand aspi¬ 
rants for the Imperial Civil Service Examination in Peking he 
organized a society called the ‘^Association for (^^ountry Protec¬ 
tion'’, In his platform he advocated such reforms as the 
abolition of the old examination system, the formation of a 
constitutional government, the establisment of schools and 
universities, reform of national defence, and the development of 
agriculture. Actually this organization was the forerunner of 
100 days of reform movement, and we remember that because 
of General Yuan Shih-kai’s betrayal the Emperor Kuang EIsu 
was imprisoned and Kang Yu-wei and his followers had to flee 
from the country. 

When Kang Yu-wxi fled from China and went to the 
IJ. S A. he converted a number of overseas Chinese there to 
the idea that the Emperor Kuang Hsu should come to power 
again, and he thus organized a “Preservation of the Monarch 
Association,” This monarchical movement was directed against 
the Empress Dowager and at the same time it advocated a 
constitutional monarchy. 

The most favourite disciple of Kang Yu-wei named Liang 
Chi-chao who w'as one of the ablest writers in modern China, 
started a chain of newspapers and magazines in China and 
abroad while he himself took refuge in Japan where he formed 
in 1906 a movement called the “Society for Political Participa¬ 
tion,” emphasizing the importance of a constitutional government 
rather than the restoration of Kuang Hsu as Emperor of China, 
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This organization sent petitions to the Peking Court 
demanding the creation of a Parliament and the formation of 
provincial Assemblies, After fluctuating greatly between a 
monarchical and a republican form of government Liang Chi-chao 
returned to China after the revolution in 1911 and expressed 
well his political philosophy in a speech that he delivered in 
Peking. He said : 

‘^"Before the revolution we demanded a political rather 
than racial reform stressing the political aspects of the 
government rather than the head of the government, not 
caring whether he is monarch or a president. Before the 
revolution we were afraid that the civil war will drag on 
indefinitely if vve c]uarrel about the question whether China 
should be a republic or a monarchy. So we attached more 
importance to the political reform movement rather than the 
problem of who should head the country. Now^ that the 
revolution has been accomplished I might drag the country 
into civil war again if 1 should open up again the discussion 
centering around the problem of monarchy versus a republic. 
Since a rcpublicon form of government has been established 
the opening of such a discussion would be meaningless and 
foolish.’’ 

In short, after the revolution Liang Chi-chao pledged his 
loyalty to such a form of government. 

During the first historical period of party dcvclopracrit in 
(^hina we find on the one hand Kang Yii-wei and Idang Chi- 
chao, and on the other Dr. Sun Yat-sen firmly believing in a 
republican form of government. The M( n lhfi or the 

“Ailiance of Sworn Brothers” with its aim directed towards the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the establishment of a 
republican form of government, although it included also such 
principles as the nationalization of land and the co-operation 
with other international powers, principles that later were further 
developed in Dr Sun Yat-sen’s book The Thutc t^rincrplcs 
of People. After the revolution in i9ii,Dr. Sun’s party was 
very loosely organised and therefore Dr. Sun was forced to 
withdraw from the presidency in favour of Yuan Shih-kai who was 
once a representative for Imperial Court to negotiate with the 
revolutionary group. After the death of Yuan in 1916, the 
first parliament was restored in Canton led by the Kuorniniang ; 
but the majority of members of Dr. Sun’s party went to Peking 
to join the northern government, and so the party w^as further 
weakened. 
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The second period of development of political parties in 
China started with the end of the First World War and came to 
a conclusion with the outbreak of Sino>Japanese war in 193:^ 
At this period Chinese people were looking towards social recons¬ 
truction rather than polisical problems, as they were very much 
influenced by Russia. For example, the first Russian Govern¬ 
ment sem an envoy named Jaffe to China to make contact with 
the Kuominlang and later on Rorodin, the most important 
Russian adviser for the actual organisation of the Kuomintang. 
With the effective advice and guidance of the Russians the 
Kuomintang got ready for the northern expedition, that resulted 
in 1925 in the split of the right and the left wing factions of the 
party, for when the Kuomintang was first reorganised in 192:^ 
the Conununists were allowed 10 join the party and soon became 
domineering inlluence within the organization. 

After the split between the Kuomintang and the Com¬ 
munists, Chiang Kai shek formed a government in Nanking and 
MaoTse-tung establiscd a Soviet government in Kiangsi province 
where he controlled ahont more than ten districts. The idea 
of a one-party rule by the Kuomintang was persisted. The 
Kuomintang did not only control the military arena but also 
controlled the country in every respect, politically, socially and 
culturally. Though they called the period of political tutelage 
as dirccdiig towards the education of the people for the 
responsibilities of a democaatic government, actually they used 
it to strengthen the totalitarian government in power. 

At this oeriod the Kuomintang founded its counterpart in 
the China Youth Party which formed in Paris where Chinese 
students studying in France were deeply impressed with 
Aloussolini’s march on Rome, and on the orher hand they saw 
the growing p( pulariiy of the Russian revolution which they 
feared. Inspired by the French Revolution of Equality, 
Liberty, Fraternity, and the movement that took shape in Italy 
of Unity, Freedom and Independence, the China Youth Party 
had as its aim - Nationalism Nation is above all. Considering 
the Russian Revolution of October 1917 as standing for 
internationalism, taking the political revolution in China as a 
ring of the w'orld revolution, this party stood for nationalism, 
preaching that the. national independence and liberty should be 
obtained by the effort of the Chinese people. They were also 
opposed to the theory of class struggle and the interference in 
Chinese national politics by the Third International through 
the Chinese Communist Party ; and while they did not advocate 
a socialistic economy they stood for modified social reforms. 
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The third period, starling with the Sino-Japanese war in 
1937, iHodilicd somewhat this totalitarian one-party rule, h’or 
fighting wdth the common enemy Japan, the Kuomintang and 
the C'ommunist forces did unite. From the beginning of war 
until 1945 nominal concessions were made to the minority 
political parties. An Advisory Council of National Defence was 
being established which included representatives from the China 
Youth Party, the National Socialist Party as w’ell as the 
Communist Party. Aftei the loss of Shanghai and Nanking and 
after the capital had been removed to Cduingking from Nanking 
and Hankow in 1938, the Pw:opic\s Political Council was 
instituted in which the minority parties again were represented. 
It means that a new democratic trend wais in the process of being 
born ; the movement striving low^ards freedom and democracy 
Wats known under the name of the Democratic League, which 
consisted of the National Socialist Party, the ( hina Youth Parly, 
and the Yocaiional and Educational Association, etc. 

The most important work of the Democratic League 
occurred at the end of the War until the convocation of the 
National Assembly. In the light of President Truman’s 
statement in December 194^ emphasizing a united Democratic 
China, and in the light of Marshall’s mission to China, the 
burden fell upon the Democratic League and other parties to 
act as co-ordinator in attempting to bring together the two 
extremist factions, the Kuomintang and the Communists. It was 
the work of the organization that paved the way for the 
convocation of the Political Consultative Conference, and it 
was because of the incessant effort of this organization that 
agreement between the Kuomintang and the Communists w'as 
brought about so close in the summer of 1946. 

Aside from the work of the Democratic League, the work 
of a second big party should be mentioned, namely, the Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist Party. The party is the result of an amalgamation 
of two earlier panics, the National Socialist Party and the 
Democratic Constitutional Party. The former w^as first organized 
in 1931, at the time w^hen the north-eastern provinces were 
being lost to the Japanese, when party dictatorship by the 
Kuomintang was getting more and more evident, wdien some 
people were proposing class struggle, communism and world 
revolution. The platform of that party included political 
democracy, the protection of the people’s lundamcntal rights, 
and a planned economy. The latter was found very much 
earlier. It was actually started by Kang Yu-wei and Liang 
Chi-chao. It advocated in those early days political revolution 
as well as revolution on the basis ot nationality. Alter amalga- 
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mation into what is known as the Democratic Socialist Party, 
it co-operated with the Democratic League in bringing about 
re-negotiation talks between the Kuomintang and the Commu¬ 
nists. Being primarily interested in the adoption of a 
constitutional government it broke away with the Democratic 
League at the time of the Convocation of the National Assembly, 
as the latter organization refused to join this assembly as long 
as the continuation of the civil war made a truly democratic 
representation at the National Assembly impossible. 

The dominance of the Kuomintang Party during the last 25 
years and the Communist dictatorship in the mainland for the 
last two years have pretty well or absolutely overshadowed and 
real effectiveness on the part of the minority parties, the time has 
come now .where a one-party rule or Communist People’s 
dictatorship must and is giving way to a democratic socialist 
government, where other political parties can participate in the 
functions of the government on an caqaal basis. And yet the 
effectiveness of the political parties still rc>ts upon three 
essential points which so far have not been fuHiled. First of all, 
peace and order must be established. A truejy dcrnocraiic 
coalition government must be found in which peaceful cooper¬ 
ation takes the place of armed might. Secondly, when the 
Third Force of Social Democracy rise in China to relieve the 
tension of the conflict between Chiang’s National Government 
in Formosa and Mao’s regime in the mainland, the heightening 
of the standard of living for all the people mu^t be the primary 
concern of the government as well as of all the political parties. 
Only when the people at large are well taken care of, when 
economic security will replace the horrors of w’ar, will the people 
be able to actively support a government, as well as political 
parties, that arc concerned with the democratization of the 
country. Along with the raising of the standard of living of the 
people must of necessity come compuFory education. The 
people’s ignorance must no longer be used as a tool for fascistic 
influences, but the people’s enlightenment must be usxd as a 
bulwork guaranteeing a democratic government. And thirdly, 
party politics must no longer be used as a stepping stone to 
official government position. Formerly, politics in China has 
primarily been used as a tool in the hands of a few people w^ho 
were only interested in the gaining of selfish ends. Politics in 
Ch’na have not been fought over ihe basis of principles but have 
been fought over the basis of opportunism. The political scene 
today is dominated by a class of professional politicians who with 
the help of personal relationships and money have been able to 
hold responsible government positions. But not only the 
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politicians have used various parties and methods for the mani¬ 
pulation of their own personal desires ; also members wiihin the 
various parties are only interested in party politics as long as in 
so doing they might be able to better themselves. As long as 
political parties function primarily on the basis of job-seekers and 
opportunism, as long as political parties are not built upon a firm 
basis of political principles, they will not be able to serve as an 
effective tool in the democratization of the country. 
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CHAPTER 11 . 


HISTORY OF MODERN CHINESE WRITING. 

The greater part of the voluminous literature in Chinese has 
been written in the classical style. The classical literature has 
dealt with many kinds of subjects and can be placed under 
several headings. First in order of esteem by the Chinese have 
been the classical canons. They arc supposed to come down 
from the Chou (1122 256 B.C.) and preMan dynasties, although 
as we have seen, large portions of them originated in the Han. 
The list of those regaided by Chinese scholars as of the 
highest worth are Wu Chin or Five Classics namely C/r/ss/r of 
Chissic ()f 11Cld-ssic of Vodrij^ Hcronl <f .Rih/s 
<xnd the An t( a Is of Spr'Duj (rnd .\ntn/nn The Four Books arc 
the A )dih<iSy ihc (• r< a/ .L((U'ni no ^ I hr Jh.rlrinf (f mron and the 
J}Ir'n(j- 7 'zu (or discourses of Mancius). In addition to that there 
arc C/ioa Li ot Rl/rs (f Chnn^ the J Id, another collection of 
rites, the Erh ya, an earliest Chinese dictionary and the Cht^^ir 
of Filidl Pi< fy. 

What we have called Lei Shu or encyclopaedias, some of 
them have attained huge proportions. For example, the tnu/ 
Lo I'ii T(( n which was compiled by Emperor Yung Lo of the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644 A.D.), ran nearly to twelve thousand 
volumes and the other called Sn. JLn (AfLuDi Sim or Fonr 
JAhrarirs oii Child sr Lv 7 rm////-r, compiled under Emperor Chicn 
Lung of the Chieg dynasty (1644-1911 A. D.) existed in seven 
manuscript copies, one was taken away by Japanese and others 
have been destroyed by the present Communist government. The 
novels and dramas were written in large c]uantincs, the Sdn Kuo 
Chih or the Record of Three Kingdorn-s is the most fitmous and 
another novel called flung Lou 31 eng or Dream of Red Chamber, 
a Play of Thunder-Peak Pagoda are of literary quality and read 
by everybody. There is also plenty of Taoist and Buddhist 
literature which cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
Buddhism and Taoism, so that any extended research in it is not 
for the amateur. 

The first sign of literary revolution appeared after the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1895, when the political reform movement 
started. Three outstanding figures of the - time, harbingers of 
the dawn of modern Chinese writing, are Kang Yu-wei, Liang 
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Chi-chao and Lin Shu, the first was a political reformer and 
philosopher and the latter two w-erc writers. Kan^ Yu-wei was 
born in 1858 in Lwuangtung and was the main figure of the 100 
days reform movement. His first book entitled ^^Siudy (rn ihr 
Fof'ijvd ClasslrF' created a great stir among the scholars of the 
late Manchu dynasty and in his another book called Tn Tnng Shu 
or Hook of (drmid I 'nion wc find him as the great political 
thinker. He notes 14 points in ihc^‘Hook (rf (draud Vuion' 
namely ; I. Lcmalc should receive comprehensive education, 
government should provide holds, hospitals, benefits of me- 
decine should be nationalized and medical services made gratui¬ 
tous. 2. In the stage of grand hormony, modern machinary would 
have to be applied; and, in this case, a labourer would have more 
time to enioy art recreation and need not devote much time to 
work. 3. There should be institutions kept by the state for all 
aged persons; a special department should be provided for these 
aged people who, in their younger days, had performed acts to¬ 
wards the advavancernent of human happiness. 4. All lands 
should be nationalized, the government should fax one-tenth of 
the produced of the lanci held by private citizens and so on. 
The book had been widely read by the people. 


Liang Chi chao was born in 1873 in the district Hsin Hui of 
Kwuangtung. At the age of 16 he passed the provincial literary 
examination winning the Chu-Jen degree (B. A. degree). At 19 
he became disciple of Kang Yu-wei. In company with his teacher 
he started a paper called (dh'mig IIsuch Ido, in Peking, devoted to 
the spread of constitutional and democratic ideals. At 28, Liang 
arrived in Yokohama in the tall of 1899, and for the next twelve 
years he spent most of his time in writing. In Japan he started 
(dhing Yi Paoy Ilsiii. Mitt Pao, and the Kuo Peng Pao which he 
edited one after another. Many youths wx're held by Liang by 
the influence of his pen. His famous novel called “China in the 
Future’’ were published in the magazine "^Iluin JJslao IlsiuP or 
Nnc Notud'' founded by himself. 

Liang’s another novel entitled Ponimirc of New Rotnc 
ErupirP^ was sold well in China and abroad, and his influence is 
largely responsible for the rise of the satiric novel which charac¬ 
terises the end of the Manchu Dynasty. 

Lin Shu’s fame rests on his work as a translator of foreign 
talcs, of which he turned a hundred and fifty-six into Chinese. 
Of these, 94 were from the works of English authors, including 
Dickens, Scott, Stevenson and Lamb; others were from the 
French; American, Greek; Russian, Norwegian, Belgian, 
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Swedish, Spanish and Japanese. It may cause some surprise to 
hear that Lin Shu was no linguist, in fact he knew only one 
language, and that was Chinese. But how was he able to do a 
lot of translation work on tales? He had linguistic assistants 
who delivered the oral interpretation to him, while he wrote 
down his Chinese version. 

After several years of the birth of the Republic in 1911, was 
brought out the famous New Cultural Movement under the 
leaderships of Hu Shih and Chen Tu hsiu. Hu Shih's main 
work is responsible for the literary renaissance, by popularising 
the colloquial style of writing, thereby putting mastery of the 
Chinese language within the reach of the illiterate masses. 

Chen Tu»-hsiu was a pioneer Chinese Communist. He 
founded the Communist Party. When Mao Tse~tung took over 
the leadership of the party, he became a Trotskyist. At present 
there are thousands of people still following Chen’s way to 
counter with Stalinist Party led by Mao Tse tung in China. The 
New Cultural Movement published two magazines, one wtis 
‘‘ Hsin-Chao” or the J^cnaissanee'" and other CliiiKj 

Nirn^'' or “ the Ne-ir Yovth.'^' Due to the facts that contributions 
to these two magazines were written in the spoken language, and 
because so great was their influence, that editors of the Sunday 
magazines of many Chinese newspapers began to adopt this 
style in deference to the demands of their readers. 

Materialism at this time was also introduced into China. 
In 1919 there was an article written by Id Ta chao on Karl 
Marx’s philosophy entitled ‘^My view' on Marxism” published 
in the Neio Youth Magazruc. Later on the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Bukharin and PIckhanov have been rendered into 
Chinese languages. Although Marxism was introduced still a 
group of young intellectuals systematically advocated neorealism 
too. 

Hu Shih and Chen Tu-hsiu raised the efficacy of science. 
They even condemned metaphysics as futile speculation. So 
reaction certainly arose from many directions - from idealists, 
from followers of Eucken, Bergson and Driech. Along debate 
took place in 192 ^, which involved most of the leading scholars, 
including Hu Shih (ex-Ambassador to IT S. A.), late Chen 
Tu~hsiu (Founder of Chinese Communist Party), late Liang 
Chi-chao (ex-Minister of Finance), Carsun Chang (Chairman 
of Democratic Socialist Party of China) and Chang Tung-sun 
(member of Communist Central Government in Peking) Dr. 
Carsun Chang is the leader of Vitalism and the central figure 
in the debate. Dr. Carsun Chang and Prof. Chang Tung-sun 
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placed Bergson’s Elau Vital and Driech’s entelechy above 
science, which, based on the theory of necessary laws, presented 
only a closed universe. They defend free will, creative 
intelligence, purpose and personality. They concluded that 
the scientihc laws of cause and effect arc applicable only to 
matter and not to spirit, that the various branciics of science 
need to be synthesized by metaphysics, and that solution of the 
problem of free will can be found only in transcendental science. 
The debate did a great deal to restore the balance of Chinese 
thought and accelerated the growth of idealism. 

During this period there were three groups of writers. 
Mon Ten, pen name of Slicn Yen-pin and Cheng Chin-tu are 
outstanding iigurcs of the Wen llswh Yf u Chiu IJui or ihr. 
So"i(tif fur Sf udi/i/uf Likraiarr. ; Kuo Mo-jo and Cheng Fang-wu 
in the Sucirfi/ of O nation and Chou Hsu-Jen and his brother 
Chou Tso-jen in the )’u S.s/i *S7/r or the Society of tin-Fibre of 
Sjncch. 1 understand that many works of Rabindranath Tagore 
have been translated into Chinese by those members of the 
Soi‘kfy for Stnchjiwj Liieratvrc. Ki:o Mo-jo now is the 
Director of Science of Academy in Peking and is a leader of the 
romantic literature movement. His own style was passionate, 
and he translated into Chinese the works of Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Byron and Shelley, as well as Tolstoy. The first Chinese 
translation of Persian poem Hobuyat was done by Kuo Mo-jo. 
After Chiang Kai shek’s Revolutionary Army crashed its way 
from Canton into Yangtze valley in 1926 A, D., the anti-classical 
movement lost its fascination. 

In March 1930, with the formation of the League of Chirnu^e 
Left Writers sponsored by the Chinese Communist Party at 
Shanghai, the Left Literature Movement came to its peak. The 
important publications of the League were the ng Ya or 
(h rinination monthly edited by Chou Shu-jen, Tuo Huang Che. 
or 7'he. Pioneer, edited by Chiang Kuang-tzu. Lady writer, 
Ting Ling, was the editor of Pai. Ton Magazine or 7Hie Plough. 
Pier first husband was killed by the Kuomintang and she then 
remarried General Pen Te-hwai, the C-in-C of 1 st Field Army 
of Red China, and later divorced Pen. Soon the movement was 
suppressed by the National Government at Nanking and at 
the same time the pro-Kuomintang writers lormed The Three 
JY.oples' Doctrine Literature Moiu^rnent which was financed by 
the Government. 

Secondly there was 77 /e CrescA'iit Moon group of writers. 
The leading figure was the poet Hsu Chi-mo, brother-in-law of 
Dr. Carsun Chang, and the group was patronized by Dr. Hu 
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Shih. In their article “The Attitude of the Crescent Moon’', 
published in the first issue of their monthly magazine Tlr>. 
Cr('^r( nl Mo(ni in March 1928, they announced their support 
of the two-principles of the Health and Dignity of IJierature. 
They introduced Western classics to Chinese readers. I remem¬ 
ber when the jEieat poet of Modern India, Rabindranath 
Tagore, went to C hina in J924 accompanied by Dr. Kalidas Nags 
Mohan Sen and Nanda Lai Bose for a lecturing tour, Hsu 
Chih-mo acted as an interpreter. 

A third group of writers came into being as a protest 
against the Kuomintang Government’s suppression of freedom of 
speech and expression. They did not sympathise with the 
Lett but took refuge from controversy in the principles of ‘'Taste, 
Leisure and Humour.” I’or example the well-known writer 
Inn Yu-tang was publishing the magazine Lvn )'// or 
and Jr7i Chif n S/rih or 77/r Kr( r-CharKjiftg WoAd ]\Iofilhijf in 
order to introduce into C hinese literature the new style of 
Western journalism. Meanwile another writer Shih Cdiib-tsun, 
helped to popularise the works of these ancient writers by 
publishing in Shanghai a cheap edition of a large “Library of the 
Rare Lditions of Chinese literature.” 

During the Sino-Japanese war, Chinese literature got a new 
life. When Chaig Tao-fen the then Chairman of Central 
Cultural Movement (Ymrmiitce of the Kuomintang, observed, in 
an article “The Literary Policy W'c Need,” that literature 
should no longer be only for those with plenty of leisure. It 
should, he said, portray for the people the Cdiincsc ideals of life 
gleaned fiom the sufferings of war and he was merely staling 
what the people had aready discovered. 

Lao Shell’s long talc, Crrinalian depicted the guerilla’s 
bravery in their own village when they refused to surrender. 
“These men arc Chinese, our own brothers. Today they 
conc]uer the Japanese imperialists. Tomorrow they build China.’’ 
Yao Hsuch-ying’s Sprimj hrivg.^ Blosscmis describes the activities 
of these workers who brought about and kept such close co¬ 
operation among people, guerillas and militia. In order to 
present their message to the nation, therefore, waiters chose the 
heroes of ancient history. 

Wu Tsu-kuangs’s (Aicng Cld Ko or Sewg of llighlfovsness 
w'as played to packed houses night after night during war time, 
I'sang Ke-chia’s Blossoms of an old Tree tells the story of the 
Shangtung guerilla leader in five thousand lines as a poem. 
The monthly magazine Warlitne Lilcraiure is published by the 
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National Writer's Anti-Aggression Association. The Central 
Cultural Movement Committee have also published the Lilrrurff 
Vaivjvard Monthly, Many vvar-ltmc translation of foreign 
workers have been made for example. Kuo Mo-jo's translation 
of Goethe's 77 //' Sorroirs of Youmj Wh rlhcr and Liang Shili- 
chiu’s translatian of complete work of Silake^pca^e. 

Besides the literary three other important works on Party 
political principles need to be mentioned. Fir.^i, the book of 
rV/zbir/ .s n, s/iny by Chiang Kai-shek, pubiislied in 194:;. The 
book begins by giving his countrymen an cliicial interprciation 
of Cihina's modern history and tact with the VvTst. As a further 
means for building up China's national spirit, tdiiang Kai-shek 
sought to revive the Confiician virtues of benc\’olci;cc, sincerity, 
loyalty, filial duly, proper human behaviour, the sense of 
justice, personal integrity and the sense of shame and seif respect. 

Secondly the bock of A 7 //’ Ds tuorracy written by Mao 
Tsc-tung, which became the Chinese (foinmunist line after 1940 
is firmly based on Marxist dogma. Mao asserts that the 
political and economic systems of a society initially determine 
its culture. Culture subsequently icacis upon the politics 
and cconoin}^ just as Marx declared. He divided Chinese 
revolution into tw’O stagcs> democratic revolution ard the other 
a socialist ravolution. 

Tnirdly the book entitled L/ Kuo (Uii Ton or 77 /r IIV/// 
/())' lit roiisfrv(:(i(fn of fhc Ndlion vjviucn by Dr. Carsun Chang, 
the Chairman of the Democratic Socialist Party of China. In 
his book, he emphasized political democracy, planned economy 
and cultural independence. 

With a view to better understanding between India and 
China, Chinese scholars in India during the last lo or 15 years 
have written many books on Indological studies. I-’ollowing are 
a few of them : 

National Movement of Modern India Carsun Chang. 

The Biography of Jawahar Lai Nehru—Carsun Cliang. 

Gandhiji, the Divine Saint Tan Yun-shan. 

Hind Swaraja (Home Rule)— Tan Yun-shan. 

Wisdom of India—Lin Yu-tang. 

Accompanying Gandhiji—Tsang Shen-thi. 

On Gandhiji—King Ke-mo. 

Shakuntala - Lu-chicn. 
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Letters from a Father to his Daughter--Chou Hsiang- 
kuang. 

The Vedanta Philosophy—Chou Hsiang-kuang. 

Discovciy of India - Yang Yun-yun. 

Indian Stories —W. Pa-chou. 

Poems of Sarojini Naidu- Alee Wen-kai. 

Indian Independence and the Relations between China and 
India - Wu Chen-tsai. 

These books w^ere well received in China. 

Although China is still under the shadow of a civil war the 
Chinese people have strong views on democracy, freedom and 
independence. Chinese literature like other things in China 
stands on the threshold of a new and great epoch. 
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GROWTH OF PRESS IN MODERN CHINA 

The history of the press of modern China dales hack to 
1872 A. D. when one of the oldest Chinese Newspapers, ‘‘ Shun 
Pao or Shanghai Newspaper”, was started by an Englishman, 
Mr. F. Majer, a Tea-Merchant of that time. 

In 1895 A* D. after the Sino-Japanese war when the whole 
nation was aroused, the Rev. Timothy Richards started the 
KwaiKj llsudi llul or Association of Christ tan Lifctalurc in 
Shanghai, stating : To fortify the nation and enrich the people, 
wc must do the reform works. To convince the officials and the 
people of the benefit of the reform, we must start newspaper.” 
In the absence of a Parliament, the press has played very 
important part in the politics of modern China. 

During the Reform Movement of the late 19th century, the 
newspaper iShilt If // Fao or the Journal of Cam nt Afjitirs and 
Sa Pao were a source of constant annoyance to the Manchu 
Court, and in 1898 the stubborn Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi 
issued an edict for the arrest of those worthless, shameless 
scholars who stirred public sentiments in the notorious Shih \Va 
Pao ’’ At the same time, the prominent writer Liang Chi chao 
was a favourite pupil of Kang Yu-wei. In the 100 days reform 
movement of 1898 A. D Liang Chi chao was to carry on his 
propaganda work. He organized the first real Chinese news 
magazine, Tsc IVd Pao in Shanghai, and later was appointed to 
found the University of Peking as well as a translation bureau. 
While the 100 days of reform did not give him much opportunity 
to show his great ability, he fled to Tokyo after the couj) d'Cat 
to edit the magazine The New People, and established the 
Chinese Reform Society. In the magazine The N(w People 
Liang Chi-chao published a series of articles on Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Rousseau, Bentham, Montesquieu and Kant that reflected well 
the author’s changed political thought. While he considered 
Hobbe’s theory of social contact to be despotic, he agreed with 
Spinoza and his belief that monarchies would tend to be aristo¬ 
cracies, since no one man can possess and exercise to powder of a 
sovereign. Later still, in the early stages of the revolution, in 
1911, resulting in the downfall of the Manchu dynasty, the press 
played an even more decisive part. It W’as through Aim Pao or 
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77 /( Pi opir's N(v's}utper^ organ of the Tung Men Hui or ^‘The 
Alliance of Sworn Brothers”, forerunner of the Kuomintang, that 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen rallied the support of the overseas Chinese in 
his fight against the Manchu rule and his assertion of the politi¬ 
cal rights of the modern Chinese. 

During the civil war of the early Republican era, warlords 
considered arresting newspaper editors the best means of silen¬ 
cing the people. The most famous newspaper at the time was 
the PrL'uifj Tiiiii s of which Dr. Carsun Chang W’as the editor and 
publisher. The Sunday magazine was edited by Chang Tung- 
sun who is a philosopher and at present is a member of the 
Central Govcrnmer.t of Communist China. Because Dr. Carsun 
Chang was against the then President Yuan Shih-kai’s dictator¬ 
ship he had to escape from Yuan’s secret police. 

The literary supplement of the Chinese newspapers have 
been an important stepping-stone in many literary careers. The 
famous‘•‘True Story of Ah Q” of Lu Hsun, the early works 
of Miss. Pirg lism and many other established writers, were 
all pubiished in the literary supplements. Today there arc 
hundreds of magazines, and the editor of a literary supplement 
has to beg for manu'cripts but at the beginning of the new 
literary movement in i8i6, Tft( Nar Youth magazine was one 
of the very Rwv periodicals. The New Youili magazine was 
edited by Cheng Tu-hsiu who was the founder of the Chinese 
Communist Party while the present Communist leader Mao 
Tsc-tung w'as a clerk in the Peking National Library. Due to 
Cheng’s help, Mao got in as a member of the party. The Nnr 
YiHilli magazine had many angles for its propaganda. It in¬ 
cluded the use of the Hvn experiments in novel types of 
literature, the examination of China’s past, discussions of 
philosophy, and, in general, the many intellectual currents which 
joined in the stream which was the new China and w^hich, it 
was fondly hoped, would result in the birth of a new civilization. 
It strongly emphasized what it believed to be the value of 
science and the scicntilic approach and made much of social 
scince, psychology and education. 

During the Kuomintang’s rule in China the censorship 
problems of the Chinese press were complicated by the double 
censorship which operated in the foreign controlled ports. 
The Chinese government has, however, revised its press laws 
several times in recent years, to ensure the free expression of 
public opinion. Chinese journalists have formed national 
organizations for the protection of their interests. The freedom 
of the Press is as much a matter for controversy in China as it 
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is elsewhere, but even in the worst phase of dissensions between 
the Kuoniiniang, the ComnuIni^ts and the oilier minority parties, 
y/si'//. y/v/v/ Jth Puo or the Ac//; ijltmu /)uih/ the organ 

of the communist Party ^ the Saiional DdiJii AT v/sv, the 

.d//7,s',s‘ ])(iil}f f i('s : (/f(‘ AdftoKdf^ the 

organs of National Socialist Party ; the Clnnui JLvn Tvnrs^ Thr 
y<(li()nal Son/ If. r/7//, ihe organs of the China Youth Party 
were continued to be published m the mainland. 

Since 1949 many newspapers were suspended on the 
mainland of t ihirui. Many organs of dilferent political parties 
are however being published abroad. There arc several parly 
organs published in Hong Kong and I give below the names of 
a few journals. 

t, (■!nni<j 11 si it Dolljj AY/r.sy the organ of Third I'orce of 
China. 

2. SdfioNol io mtissaitcc HY ; /»///, the organ of Democratic 
Socialist lYirty of China, 

3. Frnflo/ti Fronf > the organ of tl:c Third I'orce of 
China. 

4. .l)( ninrrtf lir (ttol Li/'f rhj Wa L/y^ the organ of the Third 
Force of China. 

5. 77 /r Ii/dr/)> tt<h it/ Forffi// Wrril//^ the organ of the Third 
F’orce of China. 

6. Thv To-day IlY c/*///, the organ of the Third lY)rce of 
China. 

7. C/rhia's Voiny the organ of Third Force of China. 

8. Piddio Ojihnoa, the organ of Third Force of China, 

9. Prec. 31 an, the organ of Chinese Libcralists. 

10. lioity Kony Tlotrs^ the organ of Kuominiang. 

In U. S. A. the following papers are published. 

1. Thv World Daily Xrirs^ the organ of Democratic Sccialist 
Party of China and published in San Francisco. 

2. The Drmocrafir Poitsfifaiional Doily Prtrsy the organ 
of Democratic Socialist Party oi China and published in Hawaii, 

3. aSV/>/ Min .Daily News, the organ of Kuomintang and 
published in New York. 

In F^ormosa besides the Kuomintang’s papers the Chong 
IJwa d'imes Daily News^ (la- Tide oj Jh tnoeracy II ((both 
organs of the China Youth Party; the Democratic China W eddy, 
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organ of the Democratic Socialist party of China, continued to 
be published. 

The first department of Journalism in China was established 
at St, John’s College in Shangahi in 1920; another was opened 
the following year at Amoy University. In 1924, wdth the help 
of the School of Journalism, University of Missouri, the School 
of Journalism of Yen Ching was created. Soon after, similar 
departments were established in Kuang Hwa and Futan universities 
in Shanghai and the Central Political School of Nanking. The 
Central News Agency was founded some 25 years ago. In 
December 1940 the first Chinese news agency in the West was 
founded. Later New York’s the Chinese News Agency was 
also established. The New China Ncw^s Agency belong to the 
Communist Party. 

During the last 30 years very much progress has been 
made in production and distribution. Newspapers were at first 
printed on wooden blocks ; today many are using roller 
machines, printing in three colours. Distribution wms at first 
free, then papers w'ere canvassed from door to door, and today 
they arc sold by thousands through an elaborate network of dis¬ 
tribution. But compared with the Western press, we are still 
backward on the technical side. During Kuomintang’s rule there 
were about 50 newspapers in Shanghai-*the Shun Pao was 
the oldest and biggest one 44 in Peiping. Provincial newspapers 
also developed very much. For example, Chekiang, a small 
coastal province, as small as Orissa in India, had over 280 
newspapers published. Even abroad the overseas Chinese com¬ 
munity are publishing many newspapers. For example although 
there are only about 20,000 Chinese in India two newspapers 
are being published in Calcutta one backed by the pro-Com- 
munists and the other owned by the democrats. 

The civil war between the Communists and the Kuomin- 
tang in China, and the cold war between the American group 
and the Russian bloc has made ihe Chinese reading public 
more world-minded. No sincere Chinese pressman wishes to 
desert his duty as a conduit pipe between the various people of 
this world. 
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The history of modern education in China dates back to 1R62 
when Emperor Tung Chih of the Ching Dynasiy ordered the 
establishment of an institute called Tung Wen Kwan or College 
of Languages in Peking for the training of diplomatic personnel. 
Later on the School of Western Learning and the Nanyang 
Institute were established in Ticn-tsin and Shanghai respectively. 

The Sino*Japanese War in 1894-05 revealed that one 
of the causes of China's defeat was its antiquated system of 
education. In the course of the brief attempt at reform made in 
1898 by the liberal Emperor Kuang-hsu, one of the proposals 
put forward was for a complete change in education. Later on 
the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi returned to Peking in 1902 from 
her flight on a ‘^tour of inspection’" to the western provinces, 
took full rcsponsibliiy for the Boxer trouble and announced a 
reform programme. As regards education, an elementary school 
system was inaugurated, modelled on that of Japan. Colleges 
were opened in many cities. By 1911 there were said to be 
57,000 schools with 1,600,000 students. For higher education an 
Imperial University at Peking was formally established, incorpora¬ 
ting the Tung Wen Kwan founded in ihc 1862’s which 1 have 
mentioned. 

With the establishment of the Republic in 1911-12 great 
hopes were entertained for the progress of modern education. By 
the end of 1918, there were many technical colleges and two 
national universities, Peking and Pciyang, and eight other public 
and private universitis. The number of schools were also in¬ 
creased. During these years a great number of siudcnts went to 
Japan: at one time as many as 30,000 Chinese were attending 
Japanese schools and colleges. They hope that through the 
medium of the Japanese language they might find a short-cut to 
Western learning. 

The period from 1918 to 1928 was revolutionary. World 
War I and the Russian Revolution of 1917 resulted, in part, in 
the development and dissemination of many ideas regarding de¬ 
mocracy and freedom. Socialism and Communism exerted strong 
influence. Many students turned away from what was avowedly 
old and accepted with avidity all that was accredited with being 
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new. This peried was also marked by student strikes. One of 
the most notable student activities^ was the prevention of the 
Peking Government from agreeing to the terms of the I'reaty of 
Versailles on which is based the May 4th Movement in our 
history. On the surface this movement w^as merely political but 
actually it went a good deal deeper. 

Attention \^as put on political freedom and economic inde¬ 
pendence. Emphasis upon the study of science w'as laid. In 
the field of social organization and human relations the need for 
a scientihe approach was strcs.'^ed w'ith the realization that many of 
the old traditions w’cre no longer valid. 

It can somewhat be compared wdih the European Renai¬ 
ssance. Its opposition was not clircctcd against the Church but 
against the ‘‘House of Confucius”, It iniroduvcd freedom of 
thought, democratic government and socialistic ideologies. It 
stressed modern sciences as well as the scicntilic approach to 
social science. The important figures of this movement were 
Dr. llu Shin, Dr. Carsun Chang and Chen Tu-hsiu (Founder of 
the Chinese Communist Party) who brought both the cultural 
ideas of science and democracy and the new' patriotism into a 
common focus in an anti-imperialist programme. 

Dr. Hu Shih advocated the use of the Pai H\va or Chinese 
spoken language, as a wmitten medium for scholarship and all 
purposes of communication. He also advocated scicntilic method 
of thought and criticism. Mr. Chen 'Pu-hsiu in the name of 
human rights and social equality, attacked Confucianism. Dr. 
Carsun Chang (Founder of Democratic Socialist Party of Chitia) 
pointed the w'ay tow'ard an ethical revolution in the very heart 
of China's ancient society. 

From 1928 to 1637 the government brought education under 
control. The Ministry of Education began to determine quali- 
lications of school teachers, university professors, scholastic 
standards, discipline, school revenue, and appointment of ad¬ 
ministrators, registration ef all institutions—governmental, mis¬ 
sionary and private. Only those conforming to the regulations of 
their diplomas and degrees were privileged to have government 
subsides. Centrafzation of authority helped to bring order out 
of choas and led to a period of remarkable growth in the number 
of institutions and students in attendance at the class. By the 
end of 1937? there were 91 universities, and 3,264 secondary 
educational institutions which included 1,958 middle schools, 
814 normal schools and 492 vocational schools. 
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When the Sino-Japanese War eanic in i6'^7, luost of the 
institutions were in the coastal area. I hey were either destro^'cd 
by the Japanese troops or abandoned by patriotic lacultics and 
student bodies, who moved inland with the government. Under 
such circumsianccs each institution was obliged to lean more 
heavily upon the government. In 1938 Mr. Chen I.i-fu a leader 
of Cb C. Group of Kuomintang had become Minister of 
luiucation who had used the office for party ends. 

The political thinking of students was strait- jacketed and 
intimidated increasingly through the mechanism of the San Min 
CJhi I Youth Corps. Its branches wcic cstcblished in every 
institution with official support. The National Government 
felt itself more and more on the defensive against the rebels 
organized by the Chinese Gommunisis who had established 
several training institutions such as Shen Pch Institute, I.u Shun 
Art College, Poll deal and Military C'ollegc and Central C'om- 
munist Party Affairs School where many young men were 
trained for party purposes. As a result of all this reaction Dr. 
Carsun CTang was obliged to establish an institute culled the 
Institute of National Culture in Yunnan. 

The aims of the Institute arc briefly as follows : 

1. To develop the spirit on which our nation depends for 
its history and existence. 

2. To as similate the essence of Western culture. 

3. To create a new spirit and to point out a new course 
for our future learning. 

4. To educate students to become men of learning and 
of high moral integrity. 

In short, its objectives were to perfect moral character and 
achieve intellectual truth, to awaken the soul of ihe nation ; to 
reveal the mystery of the Universe and to establish peace and 
order for all mankind. 

Since the Chinese Communists occupied the mainland of 
China in October of 1949, the educational system have been 
entirely changed. All institutions are under the central govern¬ 
ment cotrol, besides there are many People’s Universities in the 
big cities where thousands people under training for the period 
of three to four months. In the People’s University, where the 
students are required in every day to attend a meeting wJiere 
current political affairs are thrashed out in open discussion, and 
at a certain point the Party Line is declared by a party official. 
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Then any one who has erred is expected to confess his sins 
against the cause at a large gathering. These sins must be 
confessed with tears running dowm the face of the confessor as 
a proof of his sincerity. 

In the middle schools, decisions on all small matters would 
be decided by the vote of the majority and the boy or girl with 
the clever advocacy or the loudest voice would carry the day 
and the peasants' dance going on in the midnight. 

Every student have to learn the right answer, the right 
ideas and the right slogans. Here are seme of the ‘^correct 
replies' taken from an oflicial pamphlet for young students 
attending party cadre courses : 

(1) Can the Amrican atomic bomb control the world ? ‘^No’. 

(2) Is America a truly democratic country and does it 
enjoy full fieedom ? 'No, it does not’. 

(3) What is the meaning of new democratic revolution ? 
^A revolution led by the working class and wdiich bands the 
all people together against imperialism, feudalism and capi¬ 
talism’. 

The Communists have long been aware that the instruction 
of children is the most powerful of all weapons in their propa- 
ganist armoury. The first principle of indoctrination is to 
“catch'em young’i They therefore made the textbook for 
childrens in the primary schools is containing such idea that 
how to break down the traditional family system, and especially 
its partriarchialism which stood in the way of Communist 
doctrines. For example, the first lesson of the text is running 
as follows : 

I do not love my father, I do not love my mother; 

I love my society, I love my country. 

In the Nationalist Government controling area, of which 
the education is still developing. There is a Formosa University 
in Formosa where about 8,000 students arc attending the class. 
There are several independent colleges too. As the high research 
organizations under the National Government, the Academia 
Sinica, despite its limited finances, personal and equipment has 
carried on an extensive programme through out Free China. 
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RESTORATION OF SINO-INDIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 

Pandit Nehru remarks: “China and India, sister nations 
from the dawn of history with their long tradition of culture and 
peaceful development of ideas, have to play a leading part in this 
world drama, in which they themselves arc so deeply involved”. 
Unforlunatcly, during the last few centuries the way of living in 
the.^e two countries have been greatly affected by foreign influence 
both political and economic, and w'e seem to have lost our cen¬ 
turies-old cultural relations. This has to be revived and we pave 
the w\ay for new messengers. Tagore went to China accornpained 
by Dr. Kalidas Nag, bri Khili Mohan Sen and Nanda Lai Bose in 
1924 A. D. After his lortg journey he rctinned to Singapore 
w'hcre he found Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, a classical scholar, who 
w'as deeply impressed and inspired by the Poet's vision of revived 
cultural contacts. Prof. 'Pan organized a Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society in China as well as in India in 1934 D, It wjs under 
the Poet's guidance and direction, that the society founded a 
Chcena-Bhavana at Saniinikcian in 1937 A. D. with Prof. Tan 
as its Director from the very inception. It has allracied scholars 
and students from far and near, from (^hina, Tibet, Thailand, 
Ceylon and Ind'a. Of these special mention may be made of 
Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhatiacharya, formerly Principal of the 
Research Dept, of Visva-Bharati, who w^orked Honorary Director 
of Research Studies in Chcena Bhavana in its early days. Other 
scholars like Dr. V. V. Gokhale and Pan Jit N. Aiyaswamii Sastri 
of Tirupati have also helped in directing research work. In 
1945 A. D. the institution secured the services of Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi of Calcutta University and of Dr. P. V. Bapit of Poona 
University for directing research and for teaching work. The 
research fellows and scholars have all along been engaged on wcll- 
chosen lines of study and they helped one another in the study 
of Chinese, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali languages. 

In 1939 A. D., Pandit Nehru paid a visit to the war capital 
of China, Chungking and the President and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek came to India in 1942 A. D. Prior to that there had 
also been a Chinese Buddhist Mission to India led by eminent 
priest Tai-hsu and a Chinese Good-Will Mission headed by Dr. 
Tai Chi-tao. These have helped to revive cultural relations 
between China and India. 



RESTORATION OF SINO-INDTAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Sino-Indian Cultural Society has also been promoting 
the exchange of Students and scholars between China and India. 
In 1943 both the governments of China and of India 

exchanged their students tor higher education. In 1945 A. D., 
the Chinese Government instituted ten scholarships at the 
Calcutta University and Visva-Bharati on Sinological studies. 
In 1947 A. D., the Indian government again selected 10 students 
for studies in China. They resided in the Peking National 
University under the supervision of Dr. P. C. Bagchi, who at 
that time was deputed by the Government of India to organize 
the Dept, of Indian Studies in the University. 

In 1949 A. D., Indian Government invited Dr. Carsiin 
(Tang. He is easily one of greatest personalities of modern 
(Ttina. He was the leader of the Democratic Socialist Pany ot 
China. He came to India in November, 1949 and gave lectures 
on Chinese philosophy and Political thought in the several 
universities of India. 

It is also wmrthy of note that there is an increasing interest 
in and desire for Chinese studies in India. Besides the Chcena- 
Bhavana where there is a CTincsc Course of Studies ; the 
University of Allahabad and Banares Hindu University in U. P. 
both have opened a Chinese Department. Recently the Central 
Government of India, with the object of promoting understanding 
and cultural relations between the East and West, has established 
School of Foreign I,anguages in New Delhi from January 1949 
A- D., where (Tinese language and literature are being taught 
by the humble author of this book. 

It is gratifying to mention that there is a number of Chinese 
Bikshus and Bikshunis in India who have built a few temples in 
the Buddhist holy places of India ; such as the (Tinese Buddhist 
Temple at Sarnath, where Sakyamuni Buddha first preached 
the Four Noble Truth ; Ta Chiao Ssu or the Monastery 
of Mahabodhi at Gaya, where Sakyamuni Buddha attained 
the Buddhahood ; Hwa Kuang Ssu or the Monastery of 
Flowering Light at Jelavana at Sahet Mahct (Uthara Pradesh). 
There is also a Chinese Buddhist Temple at Malanda (Bihar) 
where once flourished the famous ancient Buddhist university, 
built by the king Sakrakiiya, where PIsuan-tsang studied. 
Lastly, there is the Monastery of Great Happiness at Kusinagara, 
a city identified by Prof. Vogal with Kasia, the ancient capital 
city of the Mallas, wdierc Sakyamuni Buddha entered Nirvana. 

Recently the CTinese Buddhist Association of India has been 
formed by eminent ovcrscase Chinese Upasakas with the object 
of helping and directing these Chinese monasteries in India and 
also for preaching wmrL 
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Shang 

1766 B.C. 

1122 B.C. 

Poh, 

Chou 

1122 B.C. 

256 B.C, 
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Western Han 
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